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JOSEPH C. MANNING: 

MILITANT AGRARIAN, ENDURING POPULIST 

By 

Jerrell H. Shofner and William Warren Rogers 

Joseph Columbus Manning was twenty-two in 1892, when 
he became prominent in Alabama and the South as an early 
and vocal proponent of a third party as a vehicle for reform. 
He was twenty - six when William Jennings Bryan won the 
Democratic nomination and destroyed the People’s Party 
organization. For thirty-four years afterward he lived in 
political obscurity, a semi-oblivion of unceasing productivity of 
words, both written and spoken, championing Populist reforms 
and demanding an end to the conditions which had doomed 
their efforts in the South. He never departed from his early 
belief that the preeminent issue during the Populist upheaval 
had been the right of citizens to a “free ballot” and a “fair 
count.” 

After stating the problem succinctly in his Politics in 
Alabama (1893), Manning spent the remainder of his life 
trying to awaken the national conscience. He continually 
reminded a nation busy with other matters that denial of 
democracy in one section was a detriment to the whole nation. 
While the immediate losers were Southern farmers of both 
races and the South as a section, it was the nation which would 
suffer permanent damage if it allowed the democratic ideal 
to be destroyed in a part of it. Manning blamed the Bourbon 
Democrats for their assault on the free election system, but he 
also criticized the national Republican party for its collusion 
with the Solid South. 

Manning is largely unknown, even to students of the 
period. Thomas E. Watson, his Georgia neighbor and 
acquaintance, claimed public notice first as a Populist leader 
and later as a manipulator of racial bitterness in the early 
twentieth century South. Watson’s role in the Populist protest 
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and his subsequent strictures on Negroes, Jews, and Catholics 
has added currency to the recent scholarly denigration of 
Populism. Watson is known and Manning is not because the 
former became a successful political leader. But if historical 
synthesis is preparing to write off the Populists as a collection 
of proto-fascistic, anti-Semetic crackpots, it is important to 
recognize those Populist leaders who were convinced even in 
defeat that the remedies they offered were legitimate and valid. 
Some of them accepted political defeat, social ostracism, and 
historical limbo rather than renounce their ideals. 

If Watson’s later career reveals Populism distorted, 
Manning’s exemplifies its idealism, its uncompromising 
democratic principles. Manning saw in the decades before 1900 
what was happening to the Southern farmer, resisted its 
occurrence, denounced its results, and spoke constantly to a 
deaf audience against its perpetuation. While Watson’s last 
years and the morbid conspiracy theories of certain Western 
Populists may warrant charges that Populism was irrational, 
Manning’s lifetime crusade deserves consideration, especially 
in the light of recent social and political developments. 

It is not clear why Manning became a reformer. “It was 
iust in me, I was never a Bourbon Democrat,” he said. 1 Born at 
the rural village of Lineville, Alabama, on May 21, 1870, he 
moved to nearby Ashland in 1877. He later noted with wonder 
that his native Clay County had produced such diverse 
personalities as Klansman Hiram Evans and Senator Hugo 
Black. Manning’s father was a general store owner and 
sometimes served as a Methodist minister. His father and two 
brothers were lifelong Democrats; one brother edited a 
newspaper which opposed Manning’s political concepts. 

Manning graduated from a normal school at Florence, 
Alabama, in 1888 and spent the following year traveling for a 
library association. Taking his vocation personally, he read 
widely in literature and political history. In 1890 Manning 

‘Joseph Columbus Manning, From Five to Twenty-Five, His Earlier Life as Recalled 
by Joseph Columbus Manning (New York, 1929), 18. Cited hereafter as 
Manning, From Five to Twenty-Five . 
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became the Atlanta editor of the American Press Association. 
Meanwhile, he developed an ability in public speaking and an 
abiding interest in the affairs of the common man. In Atlanta he 
wrote for the People’s Party Paper and delivered speeches to the 
Atlanta Trades Council and the Farmers’ Alliance. By 1891 
when Manning addressed a Farmers’ Alliance convention at 
Jackson, Georgia, he was firmly committed to the agrarian 

crusade. 

Manning returned to Alabama just as the Farmers’ Alliance 
was stormily considering its future political role. He began 
editing the Birmingham Alabama Reformer and helping to 
organize the People’s Party. The youthful editor, relentless and 
indefatigable, toured the state sneaking to the farmers. His 
theme never varied: abandon the Bourbon Democrats. A fervent, 
compelling speaker, he soon was known as the leading advocate 
of the thesis that the South’s only hope lay with a third party. 
For the next four years he traveled almost constantly preaching 
“the gospel of human brotherhood” to Alabamians, who referred 
to him variously as “the Clay County Evangelist,” “Evangel 
Manning,” and “the Apostle.” The opposition press called him 

the “Medicine Man.’” 

In Southern states the problems of establishing a new 
political party were more complex than in the West where the 
Republican majority was opposed by a viable Democratic 
minority. In the Western states a third party could split the 
vote three ways and hope to win or at least hold the balance of 
power. The South had only one meaningful party and adherence 
to it was considered a test of loyalty to state and region. 
Because of Civil War defeat, military occupation, and economic 
and social chaos, the Reconstruction era’s political struggles had 
seemed to most native white Southerners a contest between an 
honorable, redeeming Democratic party and a corrupt, foreign 
dominated Republican party. Despite the obvious distortions in 
this view and notwithstanding the violence and intimidation 
which had accompanied Democratic victory over Republicans in 
the 1870’s, Southern whites felt a powerful moral obligation to 
support the Democratic party which had delivered them from 


•Ibid., 26, 31, 42. 
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“Negro rule.” Members of an opposition party would be accused 
of disloyalty in terms almost as caustic as those applied to 
scalawags during Reconstruction. A contest in the South would 
see the vote divided only two ways rather than three, and 
Democratic officials were in complete control of the election 
machinery. 

Given these conditions, Southern delegates at Ocala, 
Florida, in 1890 opposed a third party, preferring to test 
political candidates according to the “Alliance yardstick” in 
upcoming elections. After scoring significant victories by this 
method, the Alliance soon discovered that many of its candidates 
were Alliancemen only until the election. The typical politician 
who professed allegiance to Alliance demands during campaigns, 
had, with depressing regularity, forgotten his pledges once he 
walked into the legislative chambers at Montgomery. 3 This was 
the situation when Manning returned to Alabama in 1892. 

The state’s most prominent Alliance leader was Reuben F. 
Kolb, a Confederate veteran from Barbour County. He was the 
incumbent and highly respected Commissioner of Agriculture. 
As an aristocratic Southerner whose political ambitions were 
backed by impeccable credentials, Kolb was not committed to 
radical agrarianism or class warfare. Yet he was a pragmatist 
inclined towards liberalism, and increasingly sympathetic to 
the farmers’ cause. 4 Kolb had opposed conservative Thomas G. 
Jones for the Democratic gubernatorial nomination in 1890, 
losing a bitter and close convention struggle. Although critical 
of convention maneuvering, he supported the party. After the 
Ocala convention Kolb announced support of the Alliance 
platform, but added “if the Alliance does not mean Democracy, 
then I do not want to belong to it ... . ” 5 6 Many Alliancemen 

3 See Samuel Proctor, “The National Farmers’ Alliance Convention of 1890 and 
Its ‘Ocala Demands,’” Florida Historical Quarterly XXVIII (January 1950), 
161-181. 

‘Charles Grayson Summersell, “A Life of Reuben F. Kolb,” Unpublished Master’s 
Thesis, University of Alabama 1936, passim ; Ruth Stodghill Cammack, “Reuben 
Francis Kolb: His Influence on Agriculture in Alabama,” Unpublished Master’s 
Thesis, Auburn University, 1941, passim ; William Warren Rogers, “Rebuen F. 
Kolb: Agricultural Leader of the New South,” Agricultural History, XXXII 

(April, 1958), 109-119. 

6 Union Springs Herald, March 11, 1891, quoting Atlanta Journal. 
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agreed with Kolb, but others were turning to the third party 
idea. 


George F. Gaither, prominent in the State Alliance 
Exchange, was one of them. He attended the Cincinnati meeting 
in 1891 at which radical reform leaders definitely provided for 
a third party. Gaither was then elected to the national executive 
committee which would help work out final details at a Saint 
Louis meeting in February 1892.® In mid -1891 the Geneva 
County Alliance repudiated the major parties and pledged 
support for the People’s Party, while Alliances in Marshall and 
Calhoun counties followed suit later in the year. 7 State 
newspapers were filled with letters declaring that reform was 
more important than party loyalty. 8 Manning’s diligent speaking 
forays gave impetus to these developments. 

Alabama’s reform movement gained important support 
from groups of merchants, lawyers, doctors, and other 
professionals who were barred from Farmers’ Alliance 
membership. These “Citizens’ Alliances” were inspired by 
Warren S. Reese, former mayor of Montgomery and a close 
friend of Kolb and Manning. The Montgomery Citizens’ 
Alliance boasted 616 members and smaller ones sprang up in 
other locations. 9 Manning strongly endorsed this successful 
attempt to broaden the base of agrarian protest. 

As state Democrats held primaries and conventions to 
select delegates to the Democratic state convention of 1892, 
Alliance leaders engaged in a lively public and private debate 
over the third party. In February 1892 many Southern Alliance 
members attended the Saint Louis convention of farmer and 
labor groups, a meeting that called for a mid - summer 
convention at Omaha to nominate national candidates and issue 


"Linden Marengo News, May 28, 1891; Bessemer Journal, June 4, 1891. 

7 Ozark Southern Star, July 29, 1891; Carrollton West Alabamian, October 21, 
1891; Union Springs Herald, October 14, 1891; Anniston Weekly Times, 
December 17, 1891. 

"For example, see Prattville Progress, September 4, November 20, 1891. 

9 J. L. Sheffield to O. D. Street, August 24, 1891; O. D. Street Papers, University 
of Alabama. See also Ozark Southern Star, July 15, 1891; Grove Hill Clarke 
County Democrat, September 10, 1891; Centreville Bibb Blade, July 24, 1891 ; 
Montgomery Advertiser, August 1, 1891. 
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a platform. Alliance officials from the Southern states held a 
conference at Birmingham in May and issued a statement 
insisting on support of the Ocala demands but opposing third 
party affiliation. 10 Despite this pronouncement and Kolb’s 
continued opposition, support for a separate party intensified. 
Manning organized a massive Kolb rally at Ashland in April. 
Kolb’s speech reiterated his belief that Alliancemen should 
remain Democrats, and he promised to abide by the party’s 
convention decision if nominations were made fairly. After 
applauding Kolb’s oration, the audience ignored his advice and 
formed the People’s Party of Clay County on the spot, endorsed 
the Saint Louis statement, and called upon other counties to 
elect delegates to a state People’s Party convention. 11 City labor 
groups and the steadily multiplying Citizens’ Alliances added 
their support. 

After the Ashland meeting Manning kept up the momentum. 
He proclaimed “The People’s Party is on a great boom,” 
promising it would nominate a full ticket from constable to 
governor. 12 While Manning was busily organizing Populist 
clubs in the counties, Alliance leaders were pondering their 
relationship to the Saint Louis proceedings. They called a 
meeting in Birmingham in May and authorized delegates from 
every county with an Alliance or labor organization. Forty 
five counties sent delegates representing the Alliance, Trades 
Council, Colored Farmers’ Alliance, Knights of Labor, and the 
People’s Party. The Saint Louis platform was adopted, but 
there was no mention of a third party commitment. When the 
convention adjourned the delegates remained seated for a mass 
meeting of the People’s Party conducted by Manning and 
Gaither. They were disappointed when only about twenty-five 
delegates actually participated in the election of a state 
executive committee with Gaither as chairman and Manning 
as secretary. A delighted Democratic press believed the limited 
attendance indicated the party’s future strength. 13 

“Eufaula Times and News, May 12, 1892. 

"Monroeville Monroe Journal, April 14, 1892; Eufaula Times and News, April 
14, 1892. 

"Eufaula Times and News, April 21, 1892, quoting Birmingham News. 
ls See Ozark Banner, June 2, 1892; Montgomery Advertise r, May 31, 1892; 
Birmingham News, May 13, 1892; Union Springs Herald, June 1, 1892; Monroe¬ 
ville Monroe Journal, June 2, 1892; Prattville Progress, June 3, 1892. 
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As the counties chose Democratic state convention delegates, 
the third party debate raged. The Jefferson County Alliance 
joined others in the third party almost unanimously, but 
violence occurred at other places. Family ties and lifelong 
friendships were broken as men bolted the Democratic party 
which had “redeemed” Alabama and “preserved white 
supremacy.” 14 Incumbent Governor Jones, once again a 
candidate, assumed a slight lead over Kolb in the delegate 
race. In numerous counties Kolb’s supporters claimed illegal 
methods were employed and selected delegations to contest 
seats at the state convention. Charging that the Democratic 
executive committee were stacking the convention for Jones, 
Kolb declared that if the injustice continued “such a course will 
force two state conventions and two nominations ■— I will 
be the nominee of the simon pure Jeffersonian Democracy, and 
Jones the nominee of the machine Democracy .... ” 1B 

With the increasing possibility of a Democrat split, the 
ineffective Republican party became more active. Alabama 
Republicans were themselves divided between the Black and 
Tans led by Negro William Stevens, and the Lily Whites, 
dominated by R. A. Moseley. Actually, there were a number of 
Negroes in the Lily White faction. 16 Schismatic conditions aside, 
a coalition did not seem impossible, and there was worried 
speculation that Kolb and his Democratic supporters would 
combine with the Republicans for the August election. 17 

Before the June Democratic convention, Kolb attempted to 
negotiate with the Democratic executive committee regarding 
the contested delegations. Unable to obtain any agreement, the 
Kolb men, calling themselves “Jeffersonian Democrats,” met in 
separate convention on June 8 and nominated Kolb for 
governor. 18 A hurriedly formed executive committee, headed by 
Birmingham lawyer Peyton G. Bowman, issued a platform 


“Grove Hill Clarke County Democrat, April 21, 1892; Anniston Weekly Times, 
May 19, 1892; Union Springs Herald, September 6, 1892. 

1S R. F. Kolb to T. A. Street, April 22, 1892; Street Papers. 

“John B. Clark, Populism in Alabama (Auburn, 1927), 142; Eufaula Times and 

News, April 28, 1892. 

“Evergreen Star, May 19, 1892. 

“Montgomery Advertiser, June 9, 1892. 
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that ranged across the specifics of reform both political and 
economic and included a demand for protection of Negroes in 
their political and legal rights. 19 The statement on Negro rights 
brought down the wrath of the Democratic press: It was a 
slap in the face of every white Democrat in the state . ... ,,2 ° 
White men could not “afford to endorse that ‘nigger rights’ 
section of . . . [Kolb’s] platform.” 21 And, “Who can look upon 
the fair and lovely women of this land, and endorse this 
principle and the man who maintains it?” 22 

The Democratic convention renominated Jones, but not 
until 167 delegates cast their first ballot for Kolb, who was not 
present. The Democrats adopted a platform that contained the 
soon famous Thirteenth Plank favoring “passage of such 
elections laws as will better secure the government of the State 
in the hands. of the intelligent and the virtuous, and will enable 
every elector to cast his ballot secretly and without fear or 
restraint.” 23 

After Kolb was nominated by the Jeffersonian Democrats, 
he was quickly endorsed by the People’s Party as Manning, 
Gaither, and other Populist leaders campaigned energetically 
for his election. The Republicans declined to nominate a ticket 
and most of them supported Kolb, if only to injure the regular 
Democrats. It was an acrimonious campaign and election with 
many threats (and some sporadic examples) of violence. For 
bolting the Democratic party, Kolb was pronounced politically 
dead and condemned as an apostate. More serious were open 
warnings that the Jeffersonian candidate would not be 
permitted victory even if the Democrats had to “count him 
out.” 24 


For the first time in years, large numbers of native 


ia Ihid., June 10, 1892. 

“Birmingham News, June 11, 1892. 

“Union Springs Herald, June 15, 1892. See also Troy Messenger, June 16, 1892; 
Seale Russell Register, June 18, 1892. 

"Butler Choctaw Advocate, July 13, 1892. 

“'Eufaula Times and News, June 16, 1892, quoting Birmingham Age-Herald-, 
Official Proceedings of the Democratic State Convention, June, 1892 (n.p,, n.d.) 

10 . 

24 Union Springs Herald, July 13, 1892. 
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Alabama white men had challenged the Democratic party. 
Unfortunately, they were hampered by a groundwork of fraud 
and intimidation laid by both Democrats and Republicans 
during Reconstruction. Now the Democratic party, in control 
of the election machinery, had a strong precedent for employing 
extra-legal methods of defense against threats to fundamental 
principles, and no tenet was more basic than maintaining 

white supremacy. 

In a record turnout of 243,037 voters, Alabamians cast 
126,959 ballots for Jones and 115,424 for Kolb. In this 
rancorous election the geographical distribution of the votes 
was all important. Jones carried twenty - nine counties to 
thirty - seven for Kolb. Fourteen of Jones’ counties were 
predominantly white and gave him small majorities. Fifteen 
were Black Belt constituencies where Negroes outnumbered 
whites as much as eight to one. In these counties his majority 
was 30,217. As it became clear that Jones won in the Black 
Belt, Kolb’s backers accused Democratic election officials of 
counting Negro votes to show a Democratic victory. Fraud, they 
charged, had not been perpetrated on such a scale since 
Reconstruction. That their allegations had substance was seen 
in a letter to Governor Jones from one of his supporters. It was 
obvious to the voters that corrupt means had been used, and 
“the only question is,” the writer speculated, “what proportion 
will endorse it?” 26 Anguished cries meant little because there 
was no constitutional or statutory provision for election 
contests. 

By the fall of 1892 the added complications of a presidential 
contest made Alabama’s political alignments confusing. As the 
state Alliance prepared for its convention, Frank Baltzell’s 
Montgomery Alliance Herald, the leading reform paper, 
demanded that the Alliance send a petition to President 
Benjamin Harrison listing the wrongs committed in Alabama. 
Harrison would be asked to enforce the federal constitution’s 


“Original Manuscript Returns by Counties for the 1892 Election, Alabama De¬ 
partment of Archives and History, Montgomery. 

“Chappel Cory to Thomas G. Jones, August 14, 1892; Thomas G. Jones Papers, 
Alabama Department of Archives and History. Jones was scrupulously honest 
and there were never any charges that he approved of illegal election methods. 
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guarantee of a republican form of government in the state.” 
With Manning and other Populists figuring prominently in its 
proceedings, the Alliance convention practically endorsed the 
Jeffersonians and Populists when it resolved “we declare our 
independence of the old tricky machine . It enthusiastically 
received the guest speaker, Populist vice presidential nominee 
James G. Field. 28 

A mid-September reform convention at Birmingham was 
attended by leaders of the Alliance, Populist Party, and Jef- 
fersonian Democrats, as well as both Lily White and Black 
and Tan Republicans. Populist George F. Gaither called about 
800 delegates to order. After organizing the convention, the 
delegates listened to presidential nominee James B. Weaver 
and Mary Elizabeth Lease, the Kansas crusader. Later, Manning 
detailed the way in which the Black Belt election had been 
stolen and Kolb added his corroboration of Manning’s report. 22 
The convention nominated congressional candidates and issued 
a joint Jeffersonian and Populist platform. The most prominent 
plank demanded a free ballot and fair count. 

Although the two groups remained technically separate, 
they operated jointly with Bowman and Gaither signing all 
statements as chairmen of their respective executive committees. 
The Populists endorsed Weaver and named electors. The Jef¬ 
fersonians, who did not name a ticket, supported Weaver and 
the Populists, while additional aid came from Lily White Re- 
pubicans who also supported the congressional (though pre¬ 
sumably not the presidential) reform ticket. 30 Evidently Man¬ 
ning convinced the convention that Cleveland had congratu¬ 
lated Jones on his election because that body adopted a Man¬ 
ning-worded resolution: “the election of Cleveland means a 
perpetuation of the fraud in Alabama and... this convention 
[will] go forth and impress the fact upon the people of Ala¬ 
bama.” A disturbed Cleveland wrote Jones strongly denying 
having sent congratulations of any kind. 31 

^Quoted in Eufaula Times and News, August 18, 1892. 

“Montgomery Advertiser, August 13, 1892. 

“Centreville People's Reflector, September 22, 29, 1892. 
s0 Montgomery Advertiser, September 17, 1892. 

“Grover Cleveland to Thomas G. Jones, September 17, 1892; M. L. Woods 
Papers, Alabama Department of Archives and History. 
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Despite this temporary fusion the Jeffersonians and Popu¬ 
lists were not well organized. Many Jeffersonians were still 
Democrats, while some papers that had supported Kolb refused 
to back Weaver. The Black and Tans first favored Harrison 
but finally came out for Cleveland. 32 Democratic papers made 
much of this Republican support to discredit the reformers. 
Considering all of their difficulties, the reformers rolled up an 
impressive vote for Weaver. Cleveland received 138,123 to 
Weaver’s 85,128 and Harrison’s 8,378. The total vote was ten 
thousand less than that cast in August, and the Democrats 
swept all of the congressional races. 33 

When the legislature met in December 1892 to count 
the gubernatorial vote, Jeffersonian Senator A. T. 

Goodwyn tried to enter a protest against the votes of 

certain counties. Although overruled, Goodwyn got on 

record the fact that there was no way to challenge 
the election results or the speaker’s ruling. 3 ’ There were 
increasing demands for an election contest law. A late 

December reform meeting at Montgomery typified growing 
sentiment by resolving that “the voice of the people—both 
white and black—has been stifled. We are coolly asked what 
we propose to do about it. We believe that right will ultimately 
prevail, and that the common sense of all intelligent men will 
come to see the enormity of this crime in its true light.” 35 

The situation did not warrant such optimism, but the 
continuing furor over the 1892 election frauds caused some 
concern among Democratic leaders. Conservative House Speaker 
Frank L. Pettus called for a new constitution which would pro¬ 
vide a Mississippi type system of disfranchisement. 80 Jefferson¬ 
ians and Populists opposed the plan because it would dis¬ 
franchise impoverished and illiterate white farmers. 37 One 


“Anniston Weekly Times , November 17, 1892; Talladega News-Reporter, Novem¬ 
ber 10, 1892. That the Black and Tans would actually support a Democrat was 
indeed evidence of Republican discord! 

’’'''Clark, Populism in Alabama, 145; Montgomery Advertiser, November 10, 1892. 
34 Senate Journal, 1892-1893, 65, 191. 

““Butler Choctaw Alliance, December 14, 1892. 

“Montgomery Alliance Herald, July 7, 1893, quoting Birmingham Age-Herald. 
37 Butler Choctaw Alliance, January 25, February 1, 1893. 
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farmer questioned the necessity for a constitution to prevent 
Negro domination when there had not been a single Negro 
candidate for office in 1892. 3S To Manning white supremacy 
was a false principle offered to draw white men of different 
interests together while the true intent was to disfranchise 
both black and white men who threatened the political hege¬ 
mony and economic security of Bourbon Democrats. 30 

The Pettus proposal was defeated, but Senator Goodwyn’s 
contest law met a similar fate. The Democrats then scored a 
significant victory by passing the Sayre election law, an in¬ 
tricate forty-eight section statute which made the casting of 
a ballot extremely complex. It also worked against farmers by 
providing for registration during May, their busiest month. 4 ' 
While most reformers condemned the Sayre bill, the Jefferson¬ 
ian Democrats made a questionable bid for reconciliation with 
the regular Democrats. They offered to accept a white primary 
in April 1894 to nominate a state executive committee and a 
slate of candidates. The primary was to be conducted under 
laws existing prior to the Sayre Act, and nominees would be 
expected to oppose all laws “tending to or providing for the 
disfranchisement of the white masses of the State of Ala¬ 
bama.” 41 According to Senator Goodwyn, Democrats could not 
logically decline the proposal. For fifteen months they had 
warned of threats to white supremacy and now the Jeffer¬ 
sonians were joining them to make the principle unassailable! 12 
Jeffersonians, despairing of ever obtaining a fair count of 
Negro votes, hoped their plan would reduce Democratic op¬ 
portunities for vote manipulation. The Populists disagreed with 
this strategy: it was expedient, even understandable, but viola¬ 
tive of reform principles. Gaither and Manning held rallies up 
and down the state opposing the compromise and calling for 
overthrow of the Democratic party. 43 The Jeffersonian scheme 


38 Ozark Banner, February 9, 1893. 

"“Joseph Columbus Manning, Rise and Reign of the Bourbon Oligarchy (Birming¬ 
ham, 1904), 83-84. 

in Acts of Alabama Legislature, 1892-1893, 837-851. See also Malcolm C. McMillan, 
Constitutional Development in Alabama, 1798-1901 (Chapel Hill, 1955), 223. 
"Butler Choctaw Alliance, May 17, 1893. See also Ozark Banner, May 18, 1893. 
4! Eufaula Times and News, June 1, 1893, quoting Wetumpka Reform Advocate. 
“Butler Choctaw Alliance, May 24, 1893; Prattville Progress, May 19, June 9, 1893; 
Anniston Weekly Times, April 27, 1893. 
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never materialized, partly because of Populist opposition but 
primarily because the Bourbons premptorily refused the pro¬ 
posal. 

By this time Manning had completed his Politics in Ala¬ 
bama, a polemical account of the stolen 1892 election, which he 
was using as a campaign document for 1894. Although the peri¬ 
patetic reformer had never ceased speaking throughout the 
state, he attracted special attention with a concerted tour in 
November and December 1893, during which he distributed 
campaign literature “enough to keep people reading for a 
month.” 44 

With no expectation of relief from political oppression and 
gripped by severe economic depression, Jeffersonians and Pop¬ 
ulists girded themselves for the 1894 election. Deriving slight 
encouragement from the growing Democratic rift over Cleve¬ 
land’s monetary policy and the divisive silver issue, they real¬ 
ized the difficulty of getting their votes counted. The two re¬ 
form parties called conventions for February 1894 in Birming¬ 
ham to assure close coordination in the coming campaign. 
Sixty-three counties were represented by 1,200 delegates. 45 

Meeting separately, the parties named executive commit¬ 
tees, then jointly nominated Kolb for governor along with a 
complete slate of candidates. Manning’s book and Kolb cam¬ 
paign buttons were distributed. The usual reform platform 
was adopted, with emphasis on planks calling for a free vote 
and honest count and a contest law for state offices. Some 
Populists were disappointed that the Jeffersonian refused to 
join the People’s Party outright. 46 

Although Governor Jones did not seek reelection, his use of 
Pinkerton detectives and state militiamen against striking coal 
miners in 1894 affected the election, and organized labor, more 


“Butler Choctaw Alliance, November 15, 1893. 

45 Eufaula Times and News, January 25, 1894; Troy Jeffersonian, February 16, 
1894. 

“Center Cherokee Sentinel, February 22, 1894; Grove Hill Clarke County Demo¬ 
crat, February 22, 1894; Butler Choctaw Alliance, February 21, 1894. 
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than in any other Southern state or election, would vote Popu¬ 
list. 47 Contestants for the Democratic nomination were Joseph 
F. Johnston, a Birmingham banker who favored free silver 
and detested Cleveland, and William C. Oates, a strong Cleveland 
advocate whose major appeal was a Confederate war record 
and an empty sleeve. Bourbon control was assured when Oates 
narrowly defeated Johnston for the nomination, but the close¬ 
ness of the vote showed the strains placed on the Democratic 
party by economic depression and national conservative Demo¬ 
cratic leadership. 

The Republicans were still divided. Black and Tan leader 
Stevens would not commit himself, but the Lily Whites sup¬ 
ported Kolb rather than name a separate ticket. In North Ala¬ 
bama counties where Republicans had strength, the Populists 
reciprocated by supporting Republican nominees for county 
offices. 48 When criticized for fusing with Republicans, a Pop¬ 
ulist retorted, “a majority of the people in this state today 
are more embittered against the Organized Democracy than 
they are against Republicans.” 49 Another reformer thought 
that appealing for Republican votes was less reprehensible 
than Democratic miscounting of Negro Republican votes in 
the Black Belt. 50 But a Black Belt editor justified outright fraud 
because “the extremity of the situation demanded it ... . ” o1 

Kolb supporters predicted that he would be counted out 
again, and he declared “If I’m elected governor this time I am 
going to take my seat if they shoot me in my tracks.” 52 The 
August vote was smaller than in 1892, but the result was simi¬ 
lar. Oates received 110,875 votes to Kolb’s 83,292. Oates carried 
thirty-two counties and Kolb thirty-four, but overwhelming 
majorities in Black Belt counties gave Oates his victory just as 


47 See Robert D. Ward and William Warren Rogers, Alabama Labor in Revolt ; 
The Great Stride of 1894 (University of Alabama, 1965) 118-129. 

48 Eufaula Times and News, June 14, 1894, quoting Center Cherokee Sentinel. 
"Center Chero\ee Sentinel, July 5, 1894. 

“Geneva Mirror, September 7, 1894. 

51 Marion Star, July 12, 1894. 

62 Eufaula Times and News, July 12, 1894, quoting Atlanta Constitution ; Troy 
Jeffersonian, August 3, 1894. 
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they had for Jones in 1892. For example, Dallas County went 
for Oates 6,517 to 167 and Wilcox County 6,270 to 131. 63 

The Jeffersonians and Populists elected nine senators and 
thirty - three representatives. Manning, ebullient as ever, 
narrowly defeated Democrat M. Bennett Garette, and won the 
right to represent Clay County in the lower house. 64 Other re¬ 
formers were not so fortunate. Their losses plus that of Kolb 
prompted Daniel S. Troy, a Montgomery lawyer and longtime 
Democratic leader, to renounce his party. Nothing short of 
revolution could remedy the situation, Troy declared. 65 

At Congressional district meetings, Populists, Jefferson¬ 
ians, and, in some instances, Republicans selected candidates 
for the November election. These elections could be contested 
nationally, an opportunity “criminally denied ... in August.” 56 
Important nominees were Milford W. Howard, a DeKalb County 
Populist; William F. Aldrich, a mine-owning, Shelby County 
Republican; his brother T. H. Aldrich; and a Jeffersonian leader 
A. T. Goodwyn. The complex alignments of reform groups 
caused discontent in 1894. Manning could not understand why 
the Jeffersonians continued their separate identity. “If you 
are a Populist, don’t be ashamed to unfurl its banner and 
thank God that you are with the common people.” 57 At the same 
time, Populist Philander Morgan, brother of incumbent Demo¬ 
cratic Senator John T. Morgan, was angered by the fusion 
with W. F. Aldrich who! was a protective tariff advocate. Man¬ 
ning and Morgan represented the “middle-of-the-road Popu¬ 
lists,” who opposed compromising any Populists principles to 
please other parties. 68 

Of the reform candidates, only Howard won, but Goodwyn 
and the brothers Aldrich contested and were later seated. 54 


53 Original Manuscript Returns by Counties for the 1894 Election, Alabama De- 
partment of Archives and History. 
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Meanwhile, reformers met in Montgomery to discuss the guber¬ 
natorial inauguration. Dr. Grattan B. Crowe of Perry County 
had many supporters when he declared that Kolb should be 
seated by force. Manning and others promised to support any 
action decided upon by the convention. Although Kolb was 
willing to stay “until hell freezes over,” the convention decided 
not to establish a rival government. The Jeffersonians finally 
voted to drop their name and join the People’s Party. 60 When 
the legislature convened Goodwyn protested the votes of fifteen 
Black Belt counties and was ruled out of order. Kolb then 
announced that he intended to be inaugurated in Montgomery 
and requested his friends to be there. There were many who 
expected violence but Kolb advised “ against any unlawful 
demonstrations.” 61 

On December 1, Kolb and other reform candidates were 
sworn in by a judge. They walked to the capitol which was 
patrolled by several state militia and city police units. When 
Kolb was refused permission to speak from the capitol steps, 
a crowd of his followers asked him to speak from atop a wagon. 
An excited Manning exclaimed, “Go ahead, Captain, they may 
kill you, but you will go down in history as a martyr to the 
Populistic cause.” 62 After an understandable pause, Kolb 
mounted the wagon. He cautioned against violence, but insisted 
that he had been elected and that passage of a contest law was 
imperative. 63 No violence occured, but the reformers had little 
reason to expect a peaceful resolution of their problem. 
Secured by the Sayre Act, the Democrats finally allowed a 
contest law to pass in 1895, but without a retroactive clause. 64 

During the 1894 legislative sessions, Populist members 

“Chester H. Rowell, A Historical and Legal Digest of All the Contested Election 
Cases in the House of Representatives . . . (Washington, 1901), 505-510. 
“Montgomery Advertiser, November 13, 1894; Hayneville Citizen Examiner , 
November 15, 1894. 

“Eufaula Times and News, November 29, 1894. 
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(New York, 1928), 143, citing Warren S. Reese to J. C. Manning, December 
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and their reform colleagues began caucusing regularly in 
Frank Baltzell’s home to determine strategy. 05 The persuasive 
Manning became a leader of the caucus, arguing cogently that 
Alabama reformers could not win on their own. They had to 
get their cause before the whole nation. 68 He and Warren S. 
Reese led a movement to gather evidence for election contests 
before the House of Representatives. While the contested elec¬ 
tions were being considered in Congress, Manning and Milford 
W. Howard traveled through the North telling audiences that 
Alabama was economically and politically bankrupt. Man¬ 
ning was especially well received in his speeches before the 
New York Republican Club where Elihu Root introduced him 
and before the Union League Club of Philadelphia. 67 Alabama 
Democrats condemned these native sons for treasonous con¬ 
duct toward their state. They were all the more incensed be¬ 
cause Governor Oates was then in New York marketing state 
bonds. 

To obtain maximum support for the national publicity 
campaign, Manning organized the Southern Ballot Rights Lea¬ 
gue which held at least one well-attended regional meeting in 
January 1895, at New Orleans. 68 “The ‘Evangel’,” a critical 
paper noted, “has sunk his boat trying to go beyond the Pop¬ 
ulists.” 69 Of the four contested Congressional seats, three were 
decided for the reform candidates, A. T. Goodwyn, W. F. Aid- 
rich, and T. H. Aldrich. The House Committee concluded that 
the Black Belt county returns were fraudulent. Republican 
Negroes had not even registered, yet their votes were counted 
for the Democrats, and hundreds of fictitious names were add¬ 
ed to the poll lists. 70 Such disclosures added credence to Kolb’s 
claims that the governor’s election had been stolen from him. 

Although elated over these victories and his national 

"Manning, Fadeout of Populism, 143. ' , 
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publicity, Manning was embittered by failure in a larger un¬ 
dertaking. In the 1895 Senatorial election, Populists and other 
reform legislators supported Warren S. Reese against John T. 
Morgan, Democratic incumbent. Morgan was certified but 
Reese contested the election on the ground that Alabama was 
without a republican form of government. He contended that 
if the 1894 election results had been counted fairly, the re¬ 
formers would have had a majority and he would have been 
elected. Senator William V. Allen of Nebraska, backed by 
Senators William E. Chandler of New Hampshire and George 
F. Hoar of Massachusetts, called for an investigation by the 
Senate. 

The Allen resolution generated excitement in Alabama. 
One Clay County Populist argued that unless a committee 
came to Alabama immediately, the Democrats would win con¬ 
trol of the assembly by fraud, call a convention, and disfran¬ 
chise Negroes and thousands of whites. 71 Reese agreed that 
such a constitutional convention would be forthcoming. The 
Democrats, he believed, were waiting for Congress to adjourn 
and remove the Allen resolution’s threat so they might act. 72 
Then, wrote Reese, all the Southern states would move quickly 
to disfranchise undesirable voters. 73 Other Populists declared 
that the Bourbons were alarmed about the committee and that 
without one there was scant hope for honest elections. 71 But 
Allen’s proposal was too drastic a departure from the 
“compromise of 1877” and the resolution was defeated in the 
Senate. Lost in the exultant Democratic chorus was Reese’s 
bitter statement of personal financial loss entailed by the 
struggle (he spent $6,000 and most of two years on the 
contest) , 75 Equally morose, Manning lamented that a Republican 
controlled Senate had dodged an issue involving the 
constitutional rights of the people. 78 

By 1896 Alabama political alignments were more complex 
than before and in constant flux. The Democrats were besieged 
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by economic depression, Cleveland’s monetary conservatism, 
and the swirling controversy of free silver. Populists reduced 
the issues to a free ballot and a fair count. The middle-of-the- 
road group insisted that no fusion should take place, although 
Manning later accepted “cooperation” with the Republicans 
which he semantically insisted was different from fusion. Kolb 
opposed any kind of agreement with Republicans, but he too 
softened later. Republicans, hoping for a three-way split in the 
vote, first chose a separate course, then later favored fusion. 

Democratic discontent was greater than in 1894, and when 
Joseph F. Johnston, the free silver advocate, announced for the 
governor’s nomination, free silver became the central issue. 
Conservative Democrats favored Richard Clarke, incumbent 
congressman from the First District. Clarke supporters argued 
that Johnston was a neo-Populist who favored free silver, 
opposed Democratic election practices, and called Cleveland the 
South’s greatest enemy. 77 But Bourbonism was in temporary 
retreat as Johnston swept the April primaries and won 
nomination by the state convention. Conservative Democrats 
accepted him, although many had misgivings. 78 The Democratic 
platform called for free silver and “a government in this State, 
fair and just to all under control of the white men of 
Alabama.” 79 Emphasizing white supremacy, the Democrats 
invited Populists back into the party. As one Bourbon journal 
put it, “We see no reason why, if they [Populists] sincerely 
desire the reunion of the Caucasian race South, they will not 
again enlist under the old Democratic flag .... ” 80 A skeptical 
Populist, George B. Deans, retorted that attempts at reconcilia¬ 
tion came only because the Democrats controlled the party and 
the election machinery. 81 

In the Populist camp, Kolb and some of his backers 
gradually began favoring cooperation with Republicans. Lily 

70 Manning, Fadeout of Populism , 35; Ozark Banner-Advertiser, September 26, 
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White Republican Moseley decided that cooperation could “save 
the right of the people to vote.” 82 The two parties agreed to 
hold conventions at the same time in April and give the issue 
of fair elections precedence over tariff and financial questions. 
In the Populist convention, Goodwyn, Manning (who was seek¬ 
ing reelection to the legislature), Baltzell, and Kolb had control 
and fusion was assured. Goodwyn was nominated for governor 
and other candidates were named for all offices except 
secretary of state and attorney general. The Republicans had 
split between Moseley who favored fusion and William Vaughn, 
an emerging man of power, who opposed it. Moseley confined 
his demands to a fair elections plank. When Vaughn’s group 
nominated candidates for secretary of state and attorney 
general, the Populists endorsed them, and the fusion ticket was 
complete. 83 The platform called for fair elections and free silver, 
and contained an ambiguous statement on the tariff which the 
Republicans might interpret as favoring protection. The coali¬ 
tion was strained at times, but Republicans and Populists 
launched a reasonably well organized drive against the 
entrenched Democrats for the third time. 

Although white supremacy had been an issue in the entire 
period, it was much more important in 1896. Republicans and 
Populists appealed more earnestly for Negro votes while 
Democrats insisted on white supremacy. The Dallas County 
Selma Times said that it did “not believe it is any harm to 
rob . . . the vote of an illiterate Negro .... We are in favor of 
keeping the white men on top ... it matters not what means 
are resorted to. But it must be done.” 84 Another paper deplored 
the inevitability of Negroes demanding equality in the public 
schools and “that their children shall sit side by side with 
children with white faces and straight hair, and social equality 
will be the . . . result.” 85 In reply a Populist wrote: “The 
Negroes well know that it is to the People’s Party of Alabama 
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that they must look for the continued enjoyment of those 
rights guaranteed them by the constitution.” 80 

v 

Local issues far outweighed national ones in the campaign 
which saw Johnston receive 128,541 votes and carry forty 
counties. Goodwyn won in twenty-six counties and received 
89,290 votes. Johnston won the Black Belt overwhelmingly and 
had a slight majority in the counties outside it. 87 A colorful and 
popular campaigner who advocated most of the Populist pro¬ 
gram, Johnston appealed to many of the old Kolb men who had 
not been willing to support Goodwyn. Moreover, the frauds and 
disappointments of 1892 and 1894 had taken an edge from the 
knife of reform. 

In a campaign based on the Negro issue, the Democratic 
candidate carried the Negro populated Black Belt. As in 1892 
and 1894, Negro votes were used to maintain white supremacy. 
In 1896, however, many old Populist counties supported 
Johnston. Some middle-of-the-road papers blamed defeat on 
fusion with Republicans, yet Manning and others lost precisely 
because their counties refused to cooperate with Republicans as 
in the past. 88 

The national contest of 1896 (which has been frequently 
researched 89 ) presented the Populists with a dilemma. Assuming 
that both major parties would endorse the gold standard, the 
Populists deferred their national convention until late July, 
hoping to pick up any discontented silver advocates. But William 
Jennings Bryan won the Democratic nomination and ran on a 
platform calling for free silver and endorsing many Populist 
demands. The Populists had to nominate a separate ticket and 
split the silver vote, or endorse Bryan, fuse with the Democrats, 
and disrupt the People’s Party organization. 
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Although they chose the latter course, Manning explained 
later that it was principally in the West where “Bryanism and 
free silver” disorganized the People’s Party. “Populism in the 
South had other issues which precluded their support of a 
Democratic candidate for President.” 90 As a delegate at Saint 
Louis and a national committeeman in 1896, Manning felt 
betrayed. Announcing his opposition to Bryan even if nomi¬ 
nated by the Populists, he remarked scornfully, “It is a poor 
bluff, this talk about a crown of thorns, and especially repeated 
by a set of free silver democrats in Alabama who have stolen 
the crown of sovereignty from the heads of the yeomanry of 
Alabama.” 91 

Despite the confusion in Alabama after the national nomi¬ 
nations, it was clearly the Populists who suffered the greatest 
damage. With Bryan’s nomination some conservatives bolted 
the Democratic party and supported a “gold Democratic” 
ticket. The regular Democrats, most of whom favored silver, 
happily backed Bryan and Sewall, while the Republicans had 
little trouble accepting McKinley and Hobart. 

At Saint Louis the Populists nominated Bryan but re¬ 
jected conservative banker Sewall in favor of Georgia’s Tom 
Watson. Middle-of-the-road Populists then determined to sup¬ 
port Bryan and Watson, but it was difficult to stimulate 
much enthusiasm among reform voters. 92 Kolb first hoped for 
a Democratic-Populist fusion in Alabama, but when the Demo¬ 
crats rejected it, he came out for Bryan and Sewall as the 
only means of assuring Bryan’s election. 93 Kolb was scored by 
Populist papers and ultimately read out of the party. 04 The 
Democratic press which had excoriated Kolb for years wel¬ 
comed him back with enthusiasm. 95 
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Disgusted by the turn of events, exhausted physically and 
financially, Manning resigned from the People’s Party and 
announced his support of McKinley. He paid off campaign 
debts by selling household furniture. 00 He was followed by his 
old friend Reese who declared the People’s Party was finished. 07 
Despite the seemingly incongruity of Manning’s new political 
allegiance, he was not a protectionist or a laissez-faire Repub¬ 
lican of the McKinley school. His agrarian radicalism could 
claim philosophical kinship with the crusading tenets of the 
1860 Presidential campaign and with the idealistic concepts 
of Reconstruction. 

Political compromises worked out in Alabama in 1896 had 
no consistency. Populists fused with Republicans in some dis¬ 
tricts only to oppose them in others, while Republicans fused 
with both Populists and gold Democrats. The regular Demo¬ 
crats were supported by their usual following and numerous 
Populists who followed Kolb back into the party. Several ob¬ 
servers noted the strange phenomenon of Reuben F. Kolb sup¬ 
porting Democratic candidates against Populists. The Bryan- 
Sewall ticket swept Alabama with 107,137 votes to 54,787 for 
McKinley and Hobart. The Bryan-Watson combination re¬ 
ceived only 24,089 and the Gold Democrats 6,462. In the nine 
Congressional races, Milford W. Howard was the only Popu¬ 
list to win, although Republican W. F. Aldrich, a fusion candi¬ 
date, successfully contested his seat. 98 

The Alabama People’s Party never again threatened the 
entrenched Democrats. It ran candidates for the next few 
years with disappointing results. The Populists received 50,052 
votes for governor in 1898 against 110,551 for the Democrats; 
in 1900 the vote was reduced to 17,543 against 115,169." In 
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1901, Alabama adopted a new constitution which drastically 
diminished the size of the electorate to the benefit of the 
Democrats. 

The 1896 election finished the People’s Party organization 
in the nation, but the Alabama Populists had other difficulties. 
It was an overwhelming task to organize dissident reform 
groups against a party which commanded such traditional 
loyalties as the Democratic party. Although fusion had been 
repeatedly accomplished between Jeffersonian Democrats, Popu¬ 
lists, and Republicans, it was difficult to build a cohesive po¬ 
litical organization. There was considerable distance between 
Jeffersonian Democrats and Republicans, and the Populists 
strained to bridge it even at election time. As the Farmers’ 
Alliance organization declined in the 1890s, there was no in¬ 
stitutional continuity through which the reform groups could 
function between elections. As Manning pointed out, a spirit 
of despair was engendered by the ability and willingness of 
Democratic election officials to count the votes as they pleased. 

Manning became convinced that victory was impossible 
under the Populist standard. “The effervescent and spasmodic 
campaigning that has been done immediately preceding elec¬ 
tions will profit nothing in the South,” he informed Senator 
Chandler. A continuing educational program such as the Reese- 
Morgan contest, accompanied by speaking tours and news¬ 
paper coverage, was needed. He suggested acquiring Northern 
support for a weekly newspaper in Alabama. 100 

Manning maintained a residence at Alexander City, Ala¬ 
bama, beginning in 1897, but spent part of this period as a 
traveling correspondent for the Republican New Orleans 
Daily Item,. 101 Manning was finally appointed postmaster at 
Alexander City in 1900. His old enemy, Senator Morgan, tried 
to block confirmation, but Manning had the endorsement of 
Alabama Republicans and most of the city’s civic leaders. He 
was Confirmed in January 1901, and held the office eight 
years. 103 
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After failing to interest McKinley, Manning bombarded 
Theodore Roosevelt with suggestions for revitalizing the South¬ 
ern Republican party. 103 The President proved no more recep¬ 
tive than his predecessor, but Manning continued to argue his 
case before the nation. He was later disenchanted with Roose¬ 
velt when the President appointed Thomas G. Jones, Bourbon 
and implacable enemy of the Populists, to a federal judge- 

ship. 104 


After the Alabama constitution of 1901 was ratified, Man¬ 
ning assailed this latest Bourbon affront to free elections and 
majority rule. He argued then, and always that the disfran¬ 
chising constitution was a result of the election contests which 
he had inspired in 1894-1895. Manning believed it was not 
the Bourbon desire to eliminate unqualified voters from politics 
or even Bourbon embarrassment at having to cheat, but the 
loss of Congressional seats through national investigations 
that led to “legal” disfranchisement. 105 

A typical argument was a speech delivered to the Middle¬ 
sex Club of Boston on Grant Night, April 27, 1903.“ After re¬ 
counting the purposes for which the Republican party was 
formed and noting the deeds of its early leaders, Manning de¬ 
nounced those who felt that the South should be let alone. 
People had said this in 1861. During McKinley’s term, Ala¬ 
bama and other Southern states adopted constitutions which 
established class government and allowed a favored few to 
control the State. Those families which had led Alabama to 
secession, Manning charged, were the leaders of the most repre¬ 
hensible system of restricted government ever conceived by 
“perverters of human rights and constitutional liberty. He 
noted that there were 413,765 voting age males in Alabama 
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when the 1901 constitution was ratified. The vote was 181,471 
for ratification and 81,734 against. To demonstrate what this 
meant, Manning cited the voting pattern of Chambers County. 
With 3,457 white and 3,380 Negro males of voting age, it cast 
4,604 votes for and 553 against the constitution. This meant 
the 1,147 Negroes voted to disfranchise themselves! In the 
Black Belt counties of Dallas, Hale, Perry, and Wilcox the im¬ 
balance was even greater. 107 

After the constitution was ratified, Manning continued, 
the disfranchised Negro property-holders in Alabama were pay¬ 
ing taxes to support pensions of Confederates who had for¬ 
merly done battle with their own benefactors. To divert at¬ 
tention from this “indescribable spectacle,” the Southern press 
heaped villification upon the Negro. Mincing no words, he 
deprecated the country’s conservative sentiment — an attitude 
that had tolerated this “vicious aggressiveness upon Constitu¬ 
tional rights until silence has been construed as acquiescence.” 108 
Manning denied that “this outburst about social equality” was 
anything but propaganda to keep white people of differing 
economic interests from dividing politically. The pretense “of 
fear of Negro domination is a bugaboo that has had its day. 
Its power to mislead the intelligent has vanished. The power 
of this farce to prejudice the poor white is fast disappear¬ 
ing. . . .” Manning’s abiding faith in the people led him astray 
on the last point. He proposed resolving the issue in Congress 
where Southern representation should be reduced by applica¬ 
tion of Article Two of the 14th Amendment. “It would truly 
be as worthy an act to have the Republican party rescue the 
South from bourbon oppression as to have it free Cuba from 
Spanish wrongs. Are not liberties of our own people as sacred 
as the liberties of those on other shores?” 109 

In 1904 Manning published his Rise and Reign of the Bour¬ 
bon Oligarchy. In it he traced the historical development of 
Southern society, emphasizing that the “present political South 
is the progeny of the old political South.” War abolished chat¬ 
tel slavery, but it was replaced by the slavery of state consti- 
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tutional disfranchisement. 110 As slave holders excused them¬ 
selves through pulpit and press “just so does this progeny . . . 
now endeavor to exonerate . . . their political usurpation and 
their theft of political authority.” He condemned the press 
which blamed the entire colored race for the acts of single 
individuals. It was infamous to work up the sentiment of law¬ 
lessness against the colored race, causing inflamed feelings, 
mob action, and death to innocent persons. “Both races com¬ 
mit crimes, but white crimes do not indict the whole race and 
black crimes do.” m 

An even greater crime was the assault on the ballot box. 
To Manning this was the real revolution in the late nineteenth 
century South. “To strike down the ballot ... is to strike a 
blow at America’s only king. It is treason to our republican 
form of government. ... It is treason to the nation.” 113 Here 
was the real cause of Populist failure. Reform advocates 
simply could not continue to get their voters to the polls when 
they knew their votes would not be counted as cast. If North¬ 
ern leaders abandoned the South, the situation could well be 
permanent. The only peaceful solution would have to be na¬ 
tional protection of the rights of every citizen. To avoid the 
issue was to leave disfranchised Southerners no alternative to 
desperate measures, “which public sentiment will not sustain 
and which step conservative men will not pursue or advise. . . . 11S 

Apparently Manning was well respected in his community. 
Alexander City’s mayor and professional and business men^ 
acknowledged their esteem. He was a participating member of 
the Methodist Church. But his vitriolic speeches and writings 
reminded too many of deeds they preferred to forget. His con¬ 
tinued residence in Alabama was tenuous, and in 1905 he tried 
for an appointment in the consular service. Failing that, he 
remained as Alexander City’s Postmaster. 114 


no 


Joseph C. Manning, Rise and Reign of the Bourbon Oligarchy, 7. 
111 1 bid., 20. 

Ibid., 11. 
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Ibid,, 12. 

114 Manning to W. E. Chandler, December 2, 6, 1905, Chandler Papers; United 
States Official Register, II (Washington, 1901), 15. 
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Although he designated himself a Republican, Manning was 
still a Populist, still a reformer. He garbed himself in the 
clothing of progressive Republicanism because no other 
political garments were available. That his philosophy remained 
unchanged was seen in July 1906 when he began publication of 
the Southern American. Unabashedly patriotic and deliberately 
eschewing regionalism, he exclaimed, “God bless America! In 
this country of ours every sovereign citizen is an uncrowned 
king. We wield our own governing authority by the ballot. We 
wrap about us our only ‘imperial purple’.” Manning’s prospectus 
made clear: 

Southern American is the name of this paper. 

It is not southern first and American next. 

It is American first, next, always. 115 

His $1,600 salary as postmaster was not sufficient to 
maintain the journal and it folded in less than a year. The 
time and locale were not appropriate for success but he doubt¬ 
less experienced self-satisfaction in having made the attempt. 

Manning, always bi-partisan in criticizing those with whom 
he disagreed, had succeeded by 1908 in alienating the patronage¬ 
holding Alabama Republicans. For one thing, his iconoclasm 
was unacceptable, and for another, he tried to infuse life into 
that moribund organization. The rift widened when he tried to 
send anti-Taft delegates from his district to the Chicago 
nominating convention. Manning went as an anti-Taft delegate, 
but it is not clear whether or not he was seated. While there he 
talked at length with Robert M. La Follette about the 
Southern situation. 116 Returning to Alabama he found that 
patronage dispensers were trying to have him ousted from 
office. Manning was replaced in 1909. U7 

About 1914 Manning left his native Alabama for New York 
where he spent the remainder of his life. Whether economic and 
social necessity dictated the move, or he simply felt that his 

“'Quoted in Montgomery journal, July 30, 1906. 

““Manning to W. E. Chandler, February 29, March 8, June 8, 15, 1908, Chandler 

Papers. * 

m lbid., June 24, 1908; Chandler to Manning, July 7, 1908. 
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verbal and written attacks on derelict politicians might be 
more effective from the metropolitan location, his campaign 
continued. As he wrote Senator Chandler, “I am sure I can 

interest my hearers as I talk about the repressed White and 
Black South. 118 

To Manning the problem was not just a question of Negro 
suffrage. Negro political rights were involved, but the real 
issue was enforcement of the federal constitution’s suffrage 
provisions for all citizens “as against the machinations of the 
oligarchy which mows down all opposition through intrigue and 
violence . ...” In fact, “failure to realize this, on the part of 
Northern statesmen, has been hurtful to the Negro ... for 
the Southern oligarchy . . . wishes to get across the idea that 
in the South it is the ‘white man against the Negro’.” Manning 
was convinced that the Negro’s presence had been a convenient 
excuse to enforce political conformity on Southern whites. 
“Why,” he asked Chandler, “don’t you assist me in getting these 
truths before all the people of this nation ?” 110 

In his .Fadeout of Populism {Manning wrote, “ there has never 
been any political conflict with the whites on the one side and 
the blacks arrayed on the other. True ... the colored people have 
voted with the Republican party and . . . they voted, that small 
percentage in the white counties, with the Populist-Republican 
fusion movement. It was for this crime of voting against the 
Southern Democratic party that they were disfranchised, more 
than for the fact that God had created them people of color.” 120 

His unrelenting crusade won the respect of many influen¬ 
tial national leaders, but none of them was willing to press the 
issue politically. The problem was brought out by William P. 
Bowen, ex-Senator from Rhode Island, when he addressed a 
crowd assembled in New York City in 1917 “in honor of the 
thirty years activity of Joseph C. Manning for human justice.” 
Bowen said that people were too concerned with individual 
interests and the European struggle to heed Manning who was 


“Manning to W. E. Chandler, November 12, 1914; ibid. 
lin / bid., November 21, 1916. 

120 Manning, Fadeout of Populism, 82-83, 
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devoting his life to the cause of truth. 121 Ten years later, when 
Manning was stricken with cancer, the New York News, a 
Negro newspaper, noted that various Caucasians had helped 
Negroes achieve their “present state of progress.” Many of them 
were well known, but other “heroic characters like Joseph C. 
Manning, equally selfless and dedicated, are not so renowned. 
Manning had waged a consistent struggle “to secure a square 
deal for the poor whites and the poorer blacks of his benighted 
section. The paper asserted that there were “square white men 
in Dixie Land .... ” The more are they to be paid homage because 
they are so few . . . . ” Noting that Manning was near the end of 
his life, and that afterwards he would be “unwept and unsung,” 
the News called on Negroes to “unite in a memorial of tribute” 

from a “grateful race” while he was still alive and could 
appreciate it. 123 

A little later Manning’s Fadeout of Populism: Pot and 
Kettle in Combat and his autobiographical From Five to 
Twenty-Five' were published. Both were written without bitter¬ 
ness and with more than a little nostalgia: “the scenes of 
campaigning in the hill counties of Alabama afford much that 
is pleasing to recall. But withal, the Fadeout of Populism was 
a grim account of the People’s Party struggling against an 
opponent who wrote the rules, controlled the referees, and kept 
the score. A synthesis of all that he had said about the 
Southern problem during an active life, the book drew some 
bleak conclusions for the 1920s. In his autobiography, Manning 
reiterated that in the Jazz Age government had “largely become 
the agent of big business.” “Those of us who have stood for 
liberal policies were once called ‘hayseeds’ and ‘cranks’. Another 
crop had better come along, as in 1892, or ‘we, the people,’ won’t 
long even have a look in.” 123 Such a surge to reform did come 
along shortly, and some of its energy was gradually turned to 
the South. In the decades that lay ahead Manning’s warnings 
proved grimly prophetic. 

Manning was a maverick in the society which produced him. 
He developed a humanitarian outlook and a democratic approach 

in lbid., 138. 

™Ibid., 145-147. 

’“Manning, From Five to Twenty-Five, 78-79. 
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• i _ ^ requirement of political 

society was that all those affected by policy should have a voice 

m choosing the policymakers. Anything: less was a denial of 
basic assumptions. He spent his best efforts building support 
or the Populists, insisting that the paramount issue was free 
election and refusing to compromise this issue in behalf of free 
silver or any other panacea. It was the inability to obtain free 
elections which prevented achievement of other reforms. Even 
at the end he was able to review his failures without bitterness. 
Manning never gave in to fanaticism on race. He was not 
morbid about a violent revolution in the future. And, if he had 
a conspiracy theory, it was his estimate of the Bourbons’ 
conspiracy to count out the opposition at the polls. Manning was 
born in a rural county, convinced and activated by an agrarian 
reform movement, and sustained, even after its defeat, by 
Populist principles. He was not anti-Semitic, anti-Negro, or, in 
the true sense, anti-Southern. 
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DAUPHIN ISLAND’S CRITICAL YEARS: 1701-1722 


By 

Jack D. L. Holmes 


The nascent French settlements of the Gulf Coast preceded 
the establishment of New Orleans in 1718. One of the earliest 
historians of Louisiana, Antoine S. Le Page du Pratz, considered 
Mobile the “birthplace of French Louisiana” and Dauphin 
Island its cradle. 1 During the critical years from 1701 to 1722 
the success or failure of French colonization in Mobile Bay and 
Dauphin Island would determine the future success or failure 
of French settlement in the lower Mississippi and Alabama 
Valleys. 

In a sense the early history of the colony was closely 
connected with that of Pensacola. When the Spanish officials in 
New Spain (Mexico) learned of the expedition under Robert 
Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle (1643-1687), which first penetrated 
the Spanish lands of Texas in 1687, their reaction was to 
establish frontier posts to check French expansion to the west 
and to the south. Captain Andres de Pez sailed along the 
northern Gulf coast in 1689 and returned to recommend the 
fortification of Pensacola Bay before the French could settle 
there. The Spanish crown approved his suggestion in 1692, and 
the following year, Captain Pez and Carlos de Siguenza y 
Gongara, a cosmographer and mathematics professor at the 
University of Mexico, landed at Pensacola Bay and renamed it 
Santa Maria de Galve. Their requests for funds with which to 
build sound fortifications were not heeded until it was learned 
that the French had sent four ships to the Gulf of Mexico to 
establish a settlement. Thus, in the fall of 1698, Andres de 
Arriola arrived as first governor of Pensacola, and Jaime 
Franck, an engineer in the Spanish service, began construction 
of a small fort guarding the entrance of the bay. Fort Carlos 


’'Antoine S. LePagc du Pratz, Histoire de la Lotusiane (2 vols.; Paris, 1758), I, 
37-38. 
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thus gave Spain an initial advantage in the rivalry with France 
over settlement of the Gulf of Mexico’s northern coast. 2 

Unfortunately for Spain, Pensacola never lived up to 
sanguine expectations. Only a handful of settlers could be 
induced to colonize the unhealthy site, and their only valuable 
product was the pine logs cut to serve as ship masts. The small 
garrison there was never able to check Indian attacks, and it 
was apparent that a strong effort by the French could drive the 
Spaniards from Pensacola. 3 

But the French did not contemplate an attack on Pensacola 
at this time. The first of four remarkable brothers whose names 
were closely associated with the establishment of French 
domination at Dauphin Island, Pierre LeMoyne Ecuyer, 
Seigneur d’Iberville, arrived at Pensacola in January, 1699 
only to find that the Spaniards had fortified the area and had 
refused to allow the French to land. Iberville reluctantly sailed 
west along the Gulf Coast and on January 31, 1699, he anchored 
off Dauphin Island. A detachment of troops landed on the 
island where they discovered the skeletons of sixty-persons, and 
on February 3 Iberville named the island “Massacre” in the 
belief that an Indian battle had taken place there. 4 The name 
did not remain long, however, and by 1711 it was called 
Dauphine Island in honor of the wife of the the eldest son of the 
French Monarch. In the course of time the final “e” was 
dropped and the present spelling “Dauphin” became accepted. 


•William E. Dunn, Spanish and Trench Rivalry in the Gulf Region of the United 
States, 1678-1702 (Austin, Texas, 1917), 146-84; Albert Manucy, “The Founding 
of Pensacola—Reasons and Reality,” Florida Historical Quarterly, XXXVII (Tan.- 
Apr., 1959), 228-31; Stanley Faye, “Spanish Fortifications of Pensacola, 1698- 
1763,” ibid., XX (Oct., 1941), 151. 

•William B. Griffen, “Spanish Pensacola, 1700-1763,” ibid., XXXVII (Jan.-Apr., 
1959), 253; Charmion Clair Shelby, “International Rivalry in Northeastern New 
Spain, 1700-1725,” (unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, History, University of Texas, 
1935), 49. Cited hereafter as Shelby, “International Rivalry” 

4 LePage du Pratz, Histoire de la Louisiane, I, 37; Richebourg Gaillarcl McWilliams, 
Dramatic History of Dauphin Island (Mobile, 1954), 2-3; Josef Gabriel y 
Estenoz, “Descripcion historica de la Luisiana,” Sevilla, March 29, 1806, Biblioteca 
del Archivo del Servicio Historico Militar (Madrid), Legajo 5-1-9-14* fol, 19, 
cited hereafter as ASHM. “Journal du voyage fait par d’Iberville . . . 
December 31, 1698-May 3, 1699, copy in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, MSS., 
Fr., Nouv. Acq., Vol. 9310, fob 17, cited hereafter as BNP, FNA, 
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EASTERN TIP OF DAUPHIN ISLAND SHOWING 
ISLE AUX ESPAGNOLS AND POINT A GUILLORY 

Carte Particuliere de la pointe de Vest de I’Isle Dauphine. 
718. Drawn by Sr. Broutin, Engineer of France, Soura 
Ubliotheque Nationale (Paris). Copy furnished thro 
courtesy of Henry Pitot of New Orleans. 
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After the 1717 hurricane, in which the island was divided into 
two sections, the eastern portion was referred to as Dauphin 
Island and the western portion as Petit Bois. B 

Iberville sailed down the coast and established Fort 
Maurepas near present-day Biloxi, but the French continued 
their interest in Dauphin Island. Francois de la Rochefoucauld, 
Marquis de Surgeres, explored the island and recommended a 
settlement around the excellent harbor. 6 Iberville received 
orders from Jerome Phelypeaux, Comte de Pontchartrain and 
Comte de Maurepas, that since the Spaniards had fortified 
Pensacola harbor, Iberville should attempt fortified posts at 
Mobile Bay. 7 

Ensign Sauvolle, who had commanded at Biloxi, explored 
the coast in 1701 and recommended establishing Dauphin 
Island as a harbor to serve a projected settlement at 27-Mile 
Bluff on Mobile Bay. 8 On December 17, 1701, Iberville gave the 
necessary orders for the transfer of the young French colony 
from Biloxi to Dauphin Island and Mobile. Warehouses and 
barracks were constructed, and rude huts served to shelter the 
colonists who dragged their humble belongings to “the cradle” 
of French Louisiana. 8 

The years passed swiftly but in 1708 Iberville's brother, 
Jean-Baptiste LeMoyne de Bienville, happily reported that he 
was building a fort to protect the nascent settlement on 
Dauphin Island. 10 The following year Captain LaVigne Voisin 

“Richebourg Gaillard McWilliams (ed.), Fleur de Lys and Calumet, Being the 
Penicaut Narrative of French Adventure in Louisiana (Baton Rouge, 1953), 

119. 

“Marcel Giraud, Histoire de la Louisiane Francaise (3 vols.; Paris, 1953-1966), I, 
21; Peter J. Hamilton, Colonial Mobile (Boston, 1897), 30-31. 

7 Pontchartrain to Iberville, Versailles, Aug. 3, 27, 1701, Archives Nationales, 
Paris, Archives de la Marine, B 2 155; Shelby, “International Rivalry,” 39. 
8 Hamilton, Colonial Mobile, 149. 

“Nicolas de la Salle to M. Begon, Fort Louis, September 7, 1706, BNP, FNA, Vol. 
9310, fol. 86. Roberto Gil Munilla, “Politica espanola en el Golfo mexicano, 
expediciones motivadas por la entrada del Caballero La Salle (1685-1707), 
Anuario de Estudios Americanos (Sevilla), XII (1955), 467-611; Dunn, Spanish 
and French Rivalry, 185-215; LePage due Pratz, Histoire de la Louisiane, 38. 
“Bienville to Begon, Fort Louis, Feb. 25, 1708; and d’Artaguiette to [Begon], Fort 
Louis, Feb. 26, 1708, BNP, FNA, Vol, 9310, fols. 107-9, 112. 
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of St. Malo arrived to build a primitive stockade/ 1 By 1710 there 
were twenty houses located at the eastern end of the island 
surrounding what was ambitiously called “Port Dauphin,” 
located some ten leagues south of Fort Louis at Mobile. 12 
Unfortunately, on September 9, 1710, an English privateer from 
Jamaica raided and pillaged the settlement and tortured the 
poor settlers in an effort to learn where their “mines” were 
located. 13 

By 1713 there were only ten families and sixteen settlers 
living in miserable shelters on the island. Many were Canadians 
who had taken trade goods on consignment but had pocketed the 
proceeds of the trade with the Indians and had fled to Dauphin 
Island. A contemporary description of the settlement by 
Governor Antoine de LaMothe Cadillac (1657-1730) is none too 
flattering: 

“Dauphine Island, hitherto Massacre, is six leagues 
long. It is wooded with pines for about one league. It is 
scarcely one quarter of a league in width. For five leagues 
to the west it is simply nothing but a sandbank and white 
and shifting sand. To the north the said island has a 
border of woods of various sorts. 

“There are sixteen settlers both married and unmarried. 
The houses are situated on sand that the wind carries 


“McWilliams (ed.), Fleur de Lys, 119, 129). Cj. Andrew McFarland Davis, 
“Canada and Louisiana,” in Justin Winsor (ed.). Narrative and Critical History 
of America (8 vols.; Boston, 1887), V, 27, who says that the first settlement on 
Dauphin Island was not made until 1707 nor the first fortifications, until 1709. 

“Bienville to Ministre, Port Dauphin, Oct. 27, 1711, and Memoire du Roi au 
Sr. de la Mothe Cadillac, Versailles, Dec. 18, 1712, BNP, FNA, Vol. 9310', fols. 
158, 156; Giraud, Histoire de la Louisiane, I, 175. La Vigne Voison had also 
built a church for Dauphin Island: Hamilton, Colonial Mobile, 150. Cf. Bien¬ 
ville to Minister of Marine, Port Dauphine, Oct. 27, 1711, BNP, FNA, Vol. 9310, 
fol. 166, who says the church was built by Sieur de Remonville. 

“Gabriel y Estenoz, “Descripcion historica de la Luisiana,” ASHM, fol. 21; Dunbar 
Rowland and Albert G. Sanders (eds. & trans.), Mississippi Provincial Archives, 
French Dominion (3 vols.; Jackson, Mississippi, 1927-1932), II, 164. Cited here¬ 
after as Rowland and Sanders (eds.), Miss. Prop, Arch. The raid is given as 
1711 by most historians who follow Hamilton, Colonial Mobile, 149-50; and 
Davis, “Canada and Louisiana,” in Winsor (ed.). Narrative and Critical 
History, V, 27, 
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along like dust: Four vessels can lie at anchor in the port 
or harbor. I should not like to swear that it will not some 
day be overwhelmed by some hurricane that might over¬ 
run the islet or the sandbanks that form it. Its pass, the 
canal or channel, is very narrow and is only as wide as the 
length of a large vessel ... 

“I have also seen a garden on Dauphine Island which 
had been described to me as a bit of terrestrial paradise. It 
is true that there are a dozen fig-trees that are very fine 
and that produce black figs. I saw three pear-trees of wild 
stock, three apple-trees of the same sort, a little plum-tree 
about three feet in height that had seven poor plums on it, 
about thirty feet of grape-vines with nine clusters of grapes 
in all, some of rotten or dry grapes and the rest somewhat 
ripe, about forty feet of French melons, a few pumpkins: 
that is the ‘terrestrial paradise’ of Mr. D’Artaguette and 
of several others, the ‘Pomona’ of Mr. De Remonville and 
the ‘Fortunate Isles’ of Mr. De Madeville and of Mr. 
Philippe; their memoranda and their relations are pure 
fables. They have spoken about what they have not seen 
at all and they have too readily believed what was told 
them ... 

“According to the proverb ‘Bad country, bad people’ 
one can say that they are a heap of the dregs of Canada, 
jailbirds without subordination for religion and for 
government, addicted to vice principally with the Indian 
women whom they prefer to French women . . . ” u 

The historian Francis Parkman also expressed a poor 
opinion of the ten to twelve families who cultivated the barren 
Dauphin Island soil, claiming they were lazy and “ruined by the 
extravagance of their wives.” 13 Concerning the “extravagance,” 
however, it is difficult to reconcile this appraisal with the 
poverty-stricken condition of these pioneer Alabamians! 

14 LaMothe Cadillac to Pontchartrain, Fort Louis, Oct. 26, 1713, BNP, FNA, Vol, 
9310, fols. 168 //. This quotation is taken from the translation in Rowland 
and Sanders (eds.), Miss. Prov, Arch., II, 163-67. 
u Francis Parkman, A Half-Century of Conflict, Part VI, France and England 
in North America (2 vols.; Boston, 1899), I, 309. 
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The population was not always of the poorer variety, 
however, and the Canadian settler Jean-Baptiste Graveline 
owned one of the best constructed homes on Dauphin Island.” 
After the destructive privateer’s raid in 1710 many families 
fled to the safety of the mainland, but in 1711 several settlers 
proposed to return “in order to live by fishing,” provided the 
King aid them. 17 

The most important royal contribution, in the opinion of the 
settlers and their leaders, lay in making Dauphin Island secure 
from the attacks of marauding privateers. Bienville in 1711 
claimed that Dauphin Island was “the key to the country” and 
urged its fortification. 18 Governor LaMothe Cadillac in 1713 
agreed: “It is my opinion that in order to complete and put in 
good order the fort on Dauphin Island, building it of stone with 
the lodgings for the governor, the staff, the barracks for the 
officers and soldiers, a powder-magazine, the chapel, guard¬ 
house, and the other magazines, it is necessary [to have] sixty 
thousand livres and to bring workmen from France for the 
inhabitants of the country ask for no less than two or three 
piastres per day.” 18 

Unfortunately for the colony, the quarrel between LaMothe 
Cadillac and the Commissaire - Orckmnateur Jean - Baptiste 
DuBois DuClos hindered rapid work on the defenses. Cadillac 
complained that if a repetition of the privateer’s raid of 1710 
were to occur, DuClos would be to blame, for he had not even 
supplied Cadillac with the means to build adequate barracks for 
the troops stationed on the island. 20 

The Crown acted slowly, but by 1715 the two royal 
officers in Alabama were ordered to establish five posts in 
Louisiana, the most important of which was to be on Dauphin 


“Giraud, Histoire de la Louistane, I, 175. 

17 Parkman, Half-Century of Conflict, I, 312. 

18 Bienville to Minister, Port Dauphine de la Louisiane, Oct. 27, 1711, BNP, FNA, 
Vol. 9310, fol. 158. 

^LaMothe Cadillac to Pontchartrain, Oct. 26, 1713, Rowland and Sanders (eds.), 
Miss. Proa. Arch., II, 194-95. The piastre was roughly one dollar. 

“Cadillac to Pontchartrain, Fort Louis, Sept 18, 1714, BNP, FNA, Vol. 9310, 
fol. 182. 
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Island, where the governor, commissaire - ordoomateur, officers 
and seventy-five soldiers were to reside. 21 The engineer Bajot 
drew up elaborate plans for a pentagonal stone fort in 1715, and 
the Council of Marine ordered another engineer named Artus 
to draw plans showing the terrain and suggestions for the 
emplacement and trenches. The sandy nature of the terrain 
offered various obstacles and, with the exception of locally- 
prevalent oyster shells for making lime, the stone and other 
building materials were difficult to obtain. One engineer named 
LeMaire even suggested that they cut the stones for the fort’s 
five “arrows” or angles in France and fill up the intervals with 
mortar and bricks manufactured in the new colony. 22 

When the engineers and royal officials realized the 
expense of such a stone fort, they suggested instead a simple 
four-sided pine or cedar fort built of stakes, and during the 
closing months of 1717 or early 1718 a pine-stake stockade was 
constructed by Jean Michiele, Seigneur de Lepinay et de la 
Longueville. 23 The warm, humid climate played havoc with such 
wooden fortifications, however, and by the time Charles Legac, 
secretary of the Council of Commerce for Dauphin Island, 
arrived in 1718 the wooden fort was already crumbling into 
ruin. 24 

Fortifications were not the sole means of defending the 
island, but the status of the troops stationed there was little 
better than the sorry condition of the wooden forts. The 
Minister of the Marine hoped to station four companies of fifty 
men each in the young colony, but there were only 160 men 
there in August, 1715, and the following year death and 

21 Memoire of king to Cadillac and DuClos, Dec. 21, 1715, ibid., fol. 187. 
22 Giraud, Histoire de la Louisiane, II, 105-106; Bobe to Guillaume dc L’Isle, 
Versailles, Jan. 8, 1715, “Curious Correspondence of de l’lsle tihe Geographer 
as to the Limits of Louisiana, etc.,” Historical Magazine and Notes and Queries, 
III (Aug., 1859) 232. 

“Poirer and Hubert, “Inventaire . . . ,” Fort Louis, May 25, 1718, Archives 
Nationales, Paris, Archives des Colonies, Section C 15 , cited hereafter as AN, AC, 
C 13 , A: V; copy also in the Mississippi Provincial Archives, French Dominion, 
State Department of Archives and History, Jackson, Mississippi, VIII, 148-49; 
Giraud, Histoire de la Louisiane, II, 107; Hamilton, Colonial Mobile, 149. 
“Giraud, Histoire de la Louisiane, II, 107. 

x lbid., II, 98-99; Minutes of the Council of Marine, Louvre, Aug. 29, 1716, 
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desertion had reduced that figure to an inadequate 116. An 
additional four companies were to be recruited in France to 
serve in Louisiana, but between 1715 and 1716 only 114 of the 
proposed garrison could be raised, and mjpst of these recruits 
were old men, captured deserters, felons and salt smugglers. 25 
Plans for stationing three companies at Dauphin Island in 
1717 were likewise only partially successful. 20 The men were 
so unreliable and insubordinate that on one occasion Bienville 
was forced to order ducked two soldiers who had mutinied on 
the voyage to Louisiana! 27 

Logistics presented another problem because it was difficult 
to supply the small garrison on the island with fresh meat from 
the mainland due to the distance and the difficulty of locating 
barges to carry the goods. Even the Indians refused to come 
to the island to help in its defense until supplies were available. 28 
With only fourteen reed-covered huts offering little protection 
from the elements, let alone a potential enemy, it is easy to 
understand the prevalence of desertion. 29 

Fortunately for the nascent colony on Dauphin Island there 
was little to fear from the Spaniards in nearby Pensacola. They 
were having their own problems. The Alabama Indians 
repeatedly attacked the small Spanish garrison and carried off 
troops and even the chaplain! The Spanish governor requested 
and received aid from Bienville on various occasions. 30 The 
friendly and mutually cooperative relations between the 
French at Dauphin Island and Mobile and the Spaniards at 
Pensacola, Havana, and Vera Cruz lasted almost two decades. 
In 1701 a combined Franco-Spanish naval squadron convoyed 
the treasure-laden Spanish flota in the West Indies, and in 
1704, when the English attacked Pensacola, the French sent 
aid to the besieged garrison. When a fire all but destroyed Pen- 


Rowland and Sanders (eds.), Miss Prov. Arch., II, 216. 

“Memoire sur la Louisiana 1717, AN, AC, C 1B , V, 83-90. 

2T Minutes of the Council of Marine, Aug. 29, 1716, Rowland and Sanders (eds.), 
Miss Prov. Arch., II, 216. 

2R DuClos to Pontchartrain, Dauphin Island, Dec. 25, 1715, ibid, II, 206. 
“Observations of LaMothe Cadillac, July 1, 1716, contained in the Minutes of 
the Council of Marine, Oct. 9, 1716, ibid., II, 220. 

“LaMothe Cadillac to Pontchartrain, Fort Louis, Oct. 26, 1713, ibid., II, 173-74. 
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sacola, the French again sent aid, and on various occasions 
Bienville sent his Indian allies to help the Spanish resist 
attacks from pro-English Indians. 31 

Spaniards also helped the French from the beginning of 
their Gulf Coast settlements in 1699 when a Spanish pilot 
showed Iberville the approaches to Dauphin Island through the 
narrow channels. When the French moved from Biloxi to 
Dauphin Island in 1702, Governor Francisco Martinez of Pen¬ 
sacola lent the French several launches, notwithstanding his 
official protest on the French “invasion” of the Gulf of 
Mexico ! 32 During the starving time of the French settlement, 
between 1707 and 1710, the Spaniards frequently sent them 
shiploads of vital supplies. 33 

Commerce, such as it was, was also active between the two 
powers, both in a semi-official and a private capacity. Mobile 
and Dauphin Island obtained needed supplies from Havana and 
Vera Cruz. In 1707 Bienville obtained over $6,000 worth of 
supplies from Vera Cruz. At first the Council of the Indies in 
Spain disapproved of such trade and labeled the French as 
interlopers in the Gulf region, but Philip V countermanded 
this objection by ordering the French to be aided. On one 
occasion, however, when Bienville sent merchandise to New 


^Bienville to Pontchartrain, Ft. Louis, Feb. 25, 1708, ibid., Ill, 113-14; Pierre 
Margry, Decouvertes et etablissements des Francais dans I’Quest et dans le Sud 
de I’Amerique Septentrionale (6 vols.; Pads, 1879-1888), IV, 461-62; Faye, 
“Spanish Fortifications,” 155-56; Shelby, “International Rivalry,” 26-43. 

“Martinez to Iberville, Santa Maria de Calve, Jan. 1, 1702, transcript in Missis¬ 
sippi Provincial Archives, French Dominion, State Department of Archives 
and History, Jackson, Mississippi, I, 361; Margry, Decouvertes, IV, 576; Manuel 
Lopez Pintado (Marques de Torre Blanca de Alzarafe, Lieutenant-general of 
the Royal Spanish Armada), “Relacion,” Madrid, Nov. 22, 1732, Biblioteca 
Nacional (Madrid), Documentos para la Historia de la Florida, Vol. 19, 508, fols. 
149-77, cited hereafter as BNM; Hamilton, Colonial Mobile, 38. 

“Martin Diron d’Artaguiette to Pontchartrain, Port Massacre, Feb. 12, 1710 
and Nicolas LaSalle to Pontchartrain, Ft. Louis, June 20, 1710, AN, AC, C 15 , 
A. II, 531-38, 519-27, Pierre Flemiich, Fa Fouisiane sous la conjpapnte dcs Indes 
1717-1731 (Paris, n.d.), xliv. 
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Spain which frowned upon such “contraband trade,” the goods 
and ship were confiscated. Still, Spanish and French officials 
in America both winked at the commercial restrictions, and 
many Spanish officers were known to have profited from the 
illegal trade. In 1708 Admiral Andres de Pez lodged official 
complaints in Spain, and Philip V grudgingly acquiesced in 
his ministers’ insistence that contraband trade of this type 
be prohibited, but he also declared that the French settlements 
should be aided when necessary. 34 

Between Dauphin Island and Pensacola there developed 
an interesting trade, whereby Spanish settlers received fresh 
vegetables, poultry and other subsistence products from the 
French, while these obtained valuable specie in return. One 
of the reasons for the removal of many settlers from Mobile 
■ and the mainland to Dauphin Island was their desire to be 
closer to the ship lanes which led to and from Pensacola. 86 

Although Philip V’s ministers warned him of the dangers 
inherent in permitting the French to remain in the Gulf of 
Mexico, he replied that their warnings were “premature and 
ill-advised.” 36 But the “honeymoon” between the French and 
Spanish settlers in the northern Gulf region was rapidly draw¬ 
ing to a close by 1718 for various reasons, most of them at¬ 
tributed to French ambition for expansion. It was no secret 
that ultimately France hoped to expand into Texas, establish 
a fortified post at San Bernardo Bay (Matagorda Bay), drive 
a wedge into New Spain, and in particular, approach the 
glittering El Dorado dreamed of by Europeans since the six¬ 
teenth century: the mines of New Mexico. A captured docu¬ 
ment indicated the French also hoped to establish coastal posts 
which would permit their ships-of-the-line to ravage the Spanish 
flota coming from Mexico or Peru. 37 


“Shelby, “International Rivalry,” 52-55, 60. 

M Ibid., 55-58; Memoire on a Trading Company for Louisiana, 1708, AN, AC, 
C 13 , A: II 367-94; Heinrich, La Louisiane, 6-7, 14-15; Parkman, Half-Century 
of Conflict, I, 312. 

80 Dunn, Spanish and French Rivalry, 214-15. 

K Idee d’un memoire en Espagnol concernant la Mobile, c. 1718, AN, AC, C 13 , A: 
V, 238, transcript in Mississippi Provincial Archives, French Dominion, State 
Department of Archives and History, Jackson, Mississippi, VIII, 178-80. 
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PENSACOLA BAY, 1720 

From / Antoine Francois / Laval, VOYAGE DE LA 
LOU ISI AN E . . . (Paris, 1728), opp. 100. 
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On March 5, 1718, Admiral Andres de Pez summarized 
these dangers and added that the French alliances with the 
Southern Indians had all but encircled the Spanish post of 
Pensacola. He condemned the contraband trade which existed 
between the French and Spanish ports as a threat to the pros¬ 
perity of Mexican merchants. Pez’s solution was to restrict 
Spanish trade with Dauphin Island and Mobile and to block 
French trade with Spanish ports altogether. He also urged the 
stepped - up fortification of posts at Pensacola and Matagorda 
Bay. 38 The Crown reluctantly responded to Pez’s warning on 
June 11, 1718, when Philip V issued a royal decree closing all 
ports in New Spain and Cuba to French ships. 39 Notwithstanding 
this decree, illegal trade continued to exist between the two 
areas even after France and Spain went to war in 1719 ! 40 

As Spanish officials scurried through the royal corridors 
bearing messages, decrees, and regulations designed to check 
French expansion in America, the governor at Dauphin Island 
found a new reason to seek a port other than that at the island. 
Iberville had warned at the outset that a storm bearing down 
on the island from the south or southwest could easily pile 
sand bars across the narrow channel and render the harbor 
useless. In May, 1717, the prediction came true. Two ships, 
the Pcton and the Paix, were anchored within the harbor when 
the storm struck, while a third named Ludlow lay south of 
Pelican Island in the outer harbor known as “La grande rade.” 
The storm piled great masses of sand which blocked the channel 


38 Andres de Pez to Council of Indies, Madrid, March 5, 1718, copy made by 
Gabriel y Estenoz, Sevilla, Jan. 7, 1806, ASHM, Legajo 5-1-9-9. This valuable 
document is summarized, without date, in Shelby, “International Rivalry,” 

155-57. 

30 Royal Decree (Real .Cedula), Balsain, June 11, 1718, Archivo General de la 
Nacion (Mexico), Section of Historia, Vol. 321. Cited hereafter as AGN. Major 
1812), 36, says that the Spanish interdiction of commerce in 1713 [sic] was 
one of the causes of the Franco-Spanish war of 1719-1722. 

40 Giraud, Histoire de la Louisiane, III, 298-99. 
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and joined the tip of Pelican Island to that of Dauphin Island. 41 
Such a harbor was obviously unsuited for ships-of-the-line or 
heavy draught vessels needed for the commerce between the 
French in Louisiana and the Metropolis. 42 Although engineers 
proposed a system of jettees like those in use at Dunkirk, 
Bienville preferred to abandon the island and find a better 
port on the Gulf of Mexico. 43 

As early as 1713, Commissaire-Ordonnateur DuClos sug¬ 
gested a complete reconnaissance of the Gulf from the Mis¬ 
sissippi to Tampico, not only to find a better port than the 
harbor of Dauphin Island, but also to be closer to the “Mines 
of Mexico.” 44 But it was not to the west that Bienville located 
the first harbor he felt might be suitable to replace Dauphin 
Island. He sent his brother, Antoine LeMoyne de Chateaugue 
east to St. Joseph’s Bay, east of Pensacola, and in May, 1718 
plans were drawn by Jean Beranger of Fort Crevecoeur, a 
four-bastion, rude fort protecting fifty troops. 45 This flanking 
of Pensacola by the French brought immediate, outraged pro¬ 
tests from Pensacola’s governor, Juan Pedro Matamoros de 


■“Bernard de la Harpe [actually written by the Chevalier de Beaurain], Journal 
historique de etablissmcnt des Francats a la Louisiane (Blew Orleans and 
Paris, 1831), 132; McWilliams, History of Dauphin Island, 8-9. Lieutenant du 
Sault’s 1717 drawing of the island shows these ships blocked by shifting sand¬ 
bars. It is printed in Jack D. L. Holmes (comp.), “Maps, Plans and Charts 
of Colonial Alabama in French and Spanish Archives,” Alabama Historical 
Quarterly, XXVII (Spring-Summer, 1965), 17; and McWilliams (ed.), Fleur 
de Lys, opp. 206. On the damage suffered by the harbor, see Hubert to the 
Council of Marine, Oct., 1717, in Minutes of the Council, Sept. 17, 1718, AN, 
AC, C 13 , A: I, 115-27, 139-45; Heinridh, La Louisiane, 13; d’Artaguiette’s 
Report, in Newton D. Mereness (ed.), Travels in the American Colonies (New 
York, 1936), 24. 

^Hubert to the Council of Marine, Oct. 1717, BNP, FNA, Vol. 9310, .fql,__209, 
and enclosed in Minutes of the Council, Sept. 17, 1718, AN, AC, C 13 , A: I. 
139-45. 

“Giraud, Histoire de la Louisiane, II, 134-37. 

“DuClos to Pontdhartrain, Fort Louis, Oct. 12, 1713, BNP, FNA, Vol. 9310, 
fol. 170. 

45 Beranger’s plan BNP, Collection d’Anville, No. 8809; Bienville to the Council 
of Marine, June 12, 1718, Rowland and Sanders (eds.), Miss Frov. Arch., III. 
228-29; Stanley Faye, “The Contest for Pensacola Bay and Other Gulf Ports, 
1698-1722,” Florida Historical Quarterly, XXIV (Apr., 1946), 185; Giraud, 

Histoire de la Louisiane, III, 298. 
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Isla. 40 Too late, Bienville realized that he had overplayed his 
hand, for he accurately predicted, regarding St. Joseph's Bay, 
“As it once belonged to the Spaniards, I doubt not that they 
will try to oust us in turn... I see clearly that this leads 
straight to rupture.” 47 

St. Joseph’s Bay was really unsuited for the purpose which 
Bienville envisioned. The harbor would not admit ships-of- 
the-line and would be difficult to defend. It was too far away 
from the other French posts and the sterile land would not 
support even the small garrison. After discussing these dis¬ 
advantages with his general council in June, Bienville issued 
orders for the destruction of the fort and evacuation of the 
bay. 18 The French hardly had left before 800 Spanish troops 
led by former governor of Pensacola, Gregorio de Salinas 
Varona, arrived and built a new fort and tightened Spain’s 
defenses in the area. 49 

While a Spanish expedition was being formed in Vera 
Cruz to check any French plans for expansion toward Texas, 
the Viceroy of New Spain took an active interest in improving 
the defenses of Florida. Acting on a report of 1718 by Governor 
Salinas Varona, which had recommended strong fortifications 
at Pensacola and St. Joseph’s Bay, Viceroy Baltasar de Zuniga, 
Marques de Valero, 51 sent a military engineer to Pensacola with 
materials and workers to build a small battery on Santa Rosa 


Captain of Infantry Juan Pedro Matamoros de Isla was appointed governor of 
Pensacola, Madrid, Feb. 18, 1717, BNM, Vol. 19,508, fols. 80-81, 82-83. 

4, Bienville’s Memoire, quoted in Faye, “Contest,” 185. 

dS Chateaugue to Bienville, St. Joseph’s Bay, June 25, 1718, AN, AC, C 13 , A: 
V, 203-10; Shelby, “International Rivalry,” 167-68. 

Royal decree, Jan. 12, 1719, AGN, Historia, Vol. 321; Francois Xavier Martin, 
The History of Louisiana, from the Earliest Period (rev. ed.; New Orleans, 
1882), .128; Giraud, Histoire.de la Louisiane, III, 298; Shelby, “International 
Rivalry,” 168. Gregorio de Salinas Varona had been governor of Honduras 
when he was appointed governor of Pensacola (Madrid, May 16, 1709), and he 
was replaced in 1718 by Captain Matamoros de Isla. Royal Appointment, 
Madrid, May 16, 1709, BNM, Vol. 19,508, fols. 78-79, 84-85. 

“Valero succeeded Linares as Viceroy of New Spain on Aug. 16, 1716, and served 
until Oct. 15, 1722. He vigorously opposed French expansion and authorized 
the expedition under Governor San Miguel de Aguayo, which kept the French 
out of Texas. Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of Mexico (6 vols.: San Fran¬ 
cisco, 1887), III, 290-92; Shelby, “International Rivalry,” 187-206, 236. 
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Island. It was thought that the crossfire of guns from this 
battery and those of San Carlos fort on the mainland would 
prevent any enemy attempt to sail into Pensacola Bay. 61 

In order to learn the intentions of the French, Governor 
Matamoros de Isla, who had arrived at Pensacola in February, 
1718, sent Captain Juan Manuel Roldan to Mobile, ostensibly to 
settle pending financial accounts between the two posts, but 
actually to observe what was going on. When Roldan returned 
to Pensacola he brought word that three French vessels had 
just arrived with hundreds of settlers and quantities of war 
materials and supplies. He showed the governor a broadside of 
the recently-organized Company of the West which boldly 
stated French plans to expand in Louisiana and the Gulf of 
Mexico region. 52 

The Company of the West, with which John Law was so 
intimately involved, was formed in 1717 to succeed Antoine 
Crozat’s monopoly over Louisiana. For a twenty-five year 
period the company was supposed to have a monopoly of the 
commerce, government, and defenses of Louisiana and to send 
both white settlers and Negro slaves to the lower Mississippi 
Valley. 53 Company agents were successful in winning the 
support of the Indians, and in a short time Pensacola and St. 
Joseph’s Bay were all but surrounded by hostile natives.” 1 


“Salinas Varona to Viceroy (Valero), Mexico, Jan. 22, 1718, cited in ibid ., 162-63; 
Royal Decree, Madrid, Mar. 13, 1719, AGN, Historia, Vol. 321. 

“Roldan to Valero, Santa Maria de Galve, Apr. 3, 1718, Archivo General de 
Indias (Seville, Spain), Section of Mexico Indiferente, leg. 61-6-35; Shelby, 
“International Rivalry,” 166; ‘‘Relacion de la sorpresa hecha por los jranceses 
de la Movila al Castillo de San Carlos y Punta de Siguenza y su restauracion 
por las armas de S.M. el dia 7 de agosto 1719” transcribed copy of a printed 
pamphlet (Mexico n.d.), in Archivo del Ministerio de Asuntos Exteriores 
(Madrid), Vol. XIX, MS No. 56; cited hereafter as ‘‘Relacion de la Sorpreso”. 

“William Coxe, Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the House of Bourbon, from 
the Accession of Philip V to the Death of Charles 111, 1700-1788 (5 vols.; 
London, 1815), II, 121-22; Giraud, Histoire de la Louisiane, III, 28-59; Hein¬ 
rich, La Louisiane, 3-10. 

“Bienville to Minister of Marine, Port Dauphine, Oct. 27, 1711, BNP, FNA, Vol. 
9310, fol. 158; Pez’s report to the Council of the Indies, Mar. 5, 1718, copy 
in ASHM, leg. 5-1-9-9; Shelby, “International Rivalry,” 156; Giraud, Histoire 
de la Louisiane, II, 179; III, 300. 
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Spanish attempts to win the Creeks to their side were not as 
successful. 65 

i. 

Iberville had suggested in 1702 that France “take” Pensa¬ 
cola away from Spain, 63 but diplomatic negotiations with 
Madrid were unsuccessful. The Comte de Pontchartrain was 
unable to convince Spanish ministers that a strongly-garrisoned 
French post at Pensacola would protect Spanish hegemony in 
the Gulf of Mexico ! 57 Events in Europe during 1717-1719, 
however, gave the French settlers on Dauphin Island the 
opportunity they sought to take Pensacola. Philip V’s involve¬ 
ment in French and Italian affairs caused England, France, 
Holland, and Austria to sign the Quadruple Alliance on August 
2, 1718, and on January 9, 1719, France declared war on 
Spain. 58 

On April 19, 1719, two ships of the Company of the West, 
Le Marechal de Villars, commanded by Captain des Grieux, and 
Le Comte de Toulouse, under Captain Mechin, anchored off 
Dauphin Island. 69 On board one of the ships was Joseph 
LeMoyne de Serigny, Bienville’s brother. 00 He brought news of 

5G Ibid., Ill, 298. 

^Iberville to Governor of Pensacola, On board La Renomme, Jan. 3, 1702, trans¬ 
cription in Mississippi Provincial Archives, French Dominion, State Department 
of Archives and History, Jackson, Mississippi, I, 357. 

* 7 "Relacion dt la Sorpresa Shelby, International Rivalry,” 26-39. 

™lbid., 177-78; Edward Armstrong, Elizabeth Farnese (London, 1892), 58-118; 
Coxe, Memoirs of the Kings of Spain, II, 188-353. 

E9 “de la Harpe” (Beaurain), Journal histonque, 146; Regine Hubert-Robert, 
Uhistoire merveilleuse de la Louisiane Francaise (New York, 1941), 145; Albert 
James Pickett, History of Alabama and Incidentally of Georgia anl Mississippi 
. . . (rev. ed.; Birmingham, 1962), 216; Faye, “Contest,” 192; Heinriah, La 
Louisiane, 55 erroneously states that the ships arrived on April 20, and that one 
of them was the Philippe, which was already in the colony by that time 
Penicaut gives tUie arrival date as sometime in February: McWilliams (ed.), 
Fleur de Lys, 228. 

60 Lieutenant (later Captain) Serigny, Knight of the Military Order of St. Louis, 
had been named in 1718 to command one of the Company of the West’s ships 
and to explore the Gulf coast to determine what suitable posts ought to be 
established. He later served as governor of Rochefort, and was the only 
LeMoyne brother to have progeny. Commission to Serigny, Paris, July 31, 1718, 
Rowland and Sanders (eds,), Miss. Proa . Arch., Ill, 230-32; Heinrich, La 
Louisiane, 55; Giraud, Histoire de la Louisiane, III, 115-16; McWilliams (ed.), 
Fleur de Lys, 228 note. 
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the declaration of war between France and Spain and orders 
from the Company of the West to capture Pensacola. Fortunately 
for the French, the Spaniards were still unaware at Pensacola 
or Vera Cruz that war had been declared. 61 

Bienville held an unusual Council of War in which no 
other military leaders except his brothers participated. They 
decided on an immediate attack against Pensacola. 62 The 
company ships just arrived were joined by the Philippe, and 
Bienville divided his forces into three commands. Serigny and 
one of the company directors, Larcebault, led 166 officers and 
men. Bienville commanded four skiffs with eighty soldiers and 
forty-five volunteers, who left Dauphin Island on May 13. A 
brigantine carrying ammunition and supplies, accompanied by 
a sailing barge and a pirogue, went to the mouth of the Perdido 
River to await the third force led by Bienville’s other brother, 
Chateaugue, and consisting of sixty soldiers and between 300 
and 400 Indians. 63 

Between May 13 and May 17, the French forces from 
Mobile and Dauphin Island successfully attacked Pensacola and 
captured the garrison and the confused Governor Matamoros 
de Isla who refused to believe that war had broken out between 
France and Spain. The Spanish prisoners were sent to Havana 
in the ships Le Marechal de Villars and the Comte de Toulouse 
on June 26, but Captain-general Gregorio Guazo Calderon of 

“Faye, “Contest,” 188-89; Shelby, “International Rivalry,” 177-78. 

“Navy Council to Bienville, Paris, Jan. 15, 1719; Minutes of the Council of 
Commerce, Dauphin Island, Apr. 20, 1719, Rowland and Sanders (eds.), Miss. 
Prov. Arch., Ill, 236-37, 240-41; “de la Harpe” (Beaurain), Journal historique, 
147; Faye, “Contest,” 188-89, 192; Shelby, “International Rivalry,” 177-78; 
Heinrich, ha Louisiane, 55. 

“Bienville, Serigny and Larcebault to Directors of the Company, June 18, 1719, 
AN, AC, C 13 , A: V, 211; Bienville’s report, Oct 20, 1719, ibid., V, 274; Charles 
Legac’s Memoire (1719), Ardhives du Ministere des Affaires Etrangeres (Paris). 
Memoires et documents, Amerique, I, 81-129; “Relation de la prise de Pensacola 
par les Francais,” Mercure (Paris), Oct,, 1719 163-64; Heinrich, La Louisiane, 
55-56; Faye, “Contest,” 192-95. The story of the struggles between Dauphin 
Island and Pensacola which follows is based on Jack D. L. Holmes, “Dauphin 
Island in the Franco-Spanish War, 1719-1722,” a paper read at the Second 
Conference of the French in the Mississippi Valley, Edwardsville, Illinois, Feb. 
14, 1967, and scheduled for publication in 1968 in a volume edited by John 
Francis McDermott. 
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Cuba refused to honor their flag of truce. He took the French 
crews and officers prisoner, released the Spanish prisoners, 
and organized an expedition to be commanded by his brother- 
in-law, Admiral Carrascosa de la Torre. With almost 2,000 
men, including privateersmen and French deserters, the 
“mosquito fleet” sailed for Pensacola and arrived off Punta de 
Siguenza on August 4. 

The captured French ships opened fire on the French- 
manned guns of the Spanish Fort San Carlos, and Chateaugue, 
whose troops had deserted en masse, was forced to surrender, 
although aid was on its way from Dauphin Island and Mobile. 
With the desire to drive the French completely out of the Gulf 
of Mexico area, Admiral Carrascosa de la Torre launched an 
attack by several privateersmen-manned ships, and the French 
on Daphin Island prepared to defend their homes. The French 
had learned from Chateaugue and his nephew, Gilles-Augustin 
Payen, Chevalier de Noyan, that Viceroy Valero was organizing 
a squadron of seven warships at Vera Cruz to attack the French, 
and Bienville was none too confident his meager forces could 
hold out. 

Bienville kept a reserve force of Canadians and Indians at 
Mobile while Louis Juchereau de St. Denis brought fifty 
Pascagoula Indians to Dauphin Island on August 13. Francois 
Trudeau led another force of Indians and Canadians to the 
island, and Sieur de Villainville joined him with still another 
force. Bienville’s generosity toward the Indians and his ability 
to speak several of their tongues now showed results: by 
August 20, some 400 Indians were assembled at Mobile and 
Dauphin Island ready to defend their “French brothers.” 

On the island itself, Serigny commanded a number of 
settlers, concession-holders, and an unreliable group of 100 
troops, twenty tobacco farmers destined for Natchez, and 
twenty miners bound for the Illinois mines. When the Spanish 
privateersmen approached Dauphin Island on August 13, 
Serigny ordered the Philippe anchored in a small inlet called 
the “Trou de Major” on the western end of the island. Cannon 
were unloaded and mounted in two batteries consisting of three 
12-pounders near the former channel on the left flank of the 
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Philippe and two 18-pounders and two 4-pounders facing the 
port. Canadians, known for their skilled marksmanship, 
manned the guns and exchanged shots with the two Spanish 
ships, Le Grand Diable and the Notre-Dame de Vigogne. 

Captain Antonio de Mendieta sent ashore a long-boat with 
a message demanding the surrender of the Philippe and warn¬ 
ing the defenders against scuttling or burning the vessel. It 
was his king’s will, wrote Mendieta, to treat “with rigor those 
who have taken up arms, but with cordiality those who 
surrender in good faith.” The French captain contemptuously 
rejected the demands and prepared to defend the ship and island 
to the death. 

The Spanish forces were too small to risk a frontal attack 
on the island so they contented themselves with cutting off 
French supplies from Mobile. On August 15, a Spanish bilander 
sailed up Mobile Bay to a spot ten leagues north of Dauphin 
Island called Miragouin. Guided by eighty French deserters, the 
Spanish privateers approached a plantation where they hoped 
to rob the French settlers of their valuables, cattle, and Negro 
slaves sent there for safety. The most imaginative account of 
what happened is given by the Louisiana historian, Charles 
Etienne Gayarre: 

“The owner of the premises was asleep, and little 
dreamed of the danger which was at his doors. Suddenly*’ 
the invaders, confident of success, and secure of their 
coveted booty, uttered three cheers, and rushed forward, 
intent on their meditated work of destruction. But what 
was their dismay, when they were answered with the 
unexpected and terrific war-whoop of Indians. Before they 
could recover from their surprise, they were assailed by 
sixty Indians and some Frenchmen, who, by the order of 
Bienville, were marching to the relief of Serigny, the 
commander of Dauphine Island, just in time to save it from 

* 9964 

rum .... ! 

More reliable reports give a different series of events, 

C4 Charles E. Gayarre History of Louisiana, the French Domination (4th ed; 2 
vols.; New Orleans, 1903), I, 245. 
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however, and note that $4,000 worth of property was taken 
in the first assault, but on a later attack, Villainville’s 
small force of fifteen Indians and several Canadians sent the 
deserters and their Spanish allies helter skelter to their boats. 
Eighteen deserters were captured; one was hanged on Dauphin 
Island and the rest tomahawked by the Indians with Bienville’s 
permission. 

On August 17, two additional ships joined the Spanish 
attacking force and for several days exchanged cannon fire 
with the Philippe and the shore batteries. Neither, side was 
able to do much damage, and another Spanish attempt to land 
troops at Guillory Point was foiled by Francois Trudeau’s 
Indians and Canadians. Nor were the Spaniards able to land 
anywhere but Grand Gozier Island, where they took on water. 

On August 25, after twelve days of haphazard and impotent 
siege techniques, the disgusted Captain Mendieta ordered the 
ships back to Pensacola, but left two bilanders and the 
Marechal de Villars anchored between Guillory Point and 
Grand Gozier Island until September 2. The French contented 
themselves with putting out the few fires caused by the 
Spanish cannonading and in ordering the Indians to keep watch 
on the movements of the remaining Spanish ships. Serigny had 
repulsed the first attack, but he was aware that a full-scale 
expedition might arrive from Vera Cruz at any time. 

What was his dismay when, on September 1, 1719, five 
ships hove into sight! Four of the largest carried the Spanish 
flag, while the fifth bore the French standard at half-mast, as 
if captured by the others. As the ships drew nearer, however, 
the Spanish flags were lowered and the French Bourbon raised 
to the relief and heartfelt cheers of the Dauphin Island defen¬ 
ders. This was no Spanish flotilla, but rather a French squadron 
under the command of Commodore Desnos de Champmeslin, 
who had orders to recapture Dauphin Island if taken by the 
Spaniards. This explains his ruse of using Spanish flags as he 
approached the harbor. 

On September 5 the military and company leaders agreed 
to attack Pensacola once again, and on September 16 the large 
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French force was anchored off Pensacola. Bienville had taken 
100 troops and 500 Indians overland and they were camped 
just one league from Fort San Carlos. The struggle on 
September 17 was more spirited than the earlier attacks on 
Pensacola. When a Spanish cannon-ball sliced the great yard¬ 
arm of the flag-ship, the delighted defenders cheered, “Hurrah 
for Philip V.” Nonplussed, the French gunners then sliced 
through the Spanish flag-pole toppling their colors and yelled, 

“Hurrah for Louis XV.” 

✓ 

Although the Spaniards had worked feverishly under the 
engineer Colonel Bruno, Caballero de Elvira, and with captured 
French prisoners in the hot months of July and August to 
improve the defenses of Fort San Carlos and Punta de Siguenza, 
the French succeeded in forcing Governor Matamoros de Isla to 
surrender in the face of mounting casualties. The Spanish 
officers were kept as hostages pending the release of the French 
officers held at Havana, and they were ultimately sent to Brest, 
France, where on January 3, 1720, ex-Governor Matamoros de 
Isla finally believed that a war indeed existed between France 
and Spain! 

The French maintained the garrison at Pensacola and, by 
flying the Spanish flag, lured several ships into the harbor 
where they were captured. Sieur Delisle with twelve soldiers 
and eight Indians kept Pensacola until November 26, 1722, when 
the fort and town were destroyed and the site returned to 
Spain in keeping with the peace terms between the two powers. 
Although both Spain and France planned expeditions to capture 
or recapture Pensacola and Dauphin Island, there was no more 
military activity in the Gulf of Mexico at this time. 

The filled-in harbor of Dauphin Island rendered that 
settlement untenable for the French, and between 1720 and 
1722 Sieur Drouot de Valdeterre, the officer - concessionaire 
there suggested moving the French colony to New Biloxi and 
using the harbor at Ship Island. 66 Only a sergeant and ten men 
remained at the lookout post on Dauphin Island. 66 By 1726 the 

^Me moire of Drouot de Valdeterre, 1722, BNP, FNA, Vol. 9310, fol. 220; Giraud, 
M Hubert-Robert, Histoire merveilleuse, 149. 

Biography (New York, 1928-1958), XIX, 351-352; Willis Brewer, Alabama: Her 
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post was abandoned; France’s second major focal point in 
Louisiana was shifted to the rapidly - growing town of New 
Orleans on the Mississippi River. 87 

Few historians have given Dauphin Island credit for its 
role in preserving French domination of the lower Mississippi 
and Alabama Valleys and for securing a toe-hold on jealous 
Spain’s Mare Nostrum . . . the Gulf of Mexico. Had Spain 
launched a concerted attack on the exposed settlement of 
Dauphin Island during the Franco-Spanish War, and had 
succeeded in driving the French out of the Gulf of Mexico as 
she hoped to do, the subsequent history of Alabama and 
Louisiana would have been seriously modified. But Spain was 
unable to break the alliances formed between the French and 
the Indians, and the French would hold Louisiana for three 
score years before the 1762 Treaty of Fontainebleau which 
ceded that province to Spain and the 1763 Treaty of Paris, which 
gave the Floridas to England. Almost a century would pass 
before the United States of America would demand Mobile and 
Dauphin Island as justly part of the Louisiana Purchase, and 
Spain would have cause to regret her failure to drive the French 
out of the Gulf of Mexico during these crucial years. In no 
small measure, Dauphin Island had served its purpose well: it 
was the cradle of French Louisiana and the crucible of French 

settlement in Alabama. 


'"Bienville’s memoir? on Louisiana (1726), Rowland and Sanders (eds.), Miss. 
Frov. Arch., Ill, 511; Faye, “Contest,” 324-26. 

Histoire de la houisiane, III, 313-15. 
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LEROY POPE WALKER’S MISSISSIPPI INTERLUDE 

«► 

Edited by- 
Willie D. Halsell 

His various biographers have summarized uniformly in one 
sentence or less the Mississippi period of Leroy Pope Walker’s 
life. 1 Three years, from early 1837 to January, 1840, were spent 
in Madison County, Mississippi. Letters written by him, his wife, 
and brother William while living in Mississippi have been dis¬ 
covered recently and they give us information previously 
unknown concerning his start as a planter, a practicing lawyer, 
and the head of a family. 2 

A person as prominent in Alabama history as Pope Walker 
needs little introduction. Suffice it to say that he was the fourth 
child of the distinguished John Williams Walker and Matilda 
Pope, daughter of Leroy Pope. 3 At the time of the Mississippi 
residence, his older brothers, Percy and John James, were 
established in business, the former in Mobile, the latter m 
Huntsville. John James had married Maria Hopkins, daughter 
of Arthur E. Hopkins, in whose office Pope had read law. Pope 
Walker’s younger, minor brothers were William Memorable and 
Richard Wilde, whose interests were protected by their uncle 
and guardian, Thomas G. Percy, the Jonathan to their father s 

1 Thomas McAdory Owen, History of Alabama and Dictionary of Alabama 
Biography (Chicago, 1921), IV, 1717, cited hereafter as Dictionary of Alabama 
Biography, J. G. de R. Hamilton, “Leroy Pope Walker,” Dictionary of American 
History, Resources, War Record, and Public Men, from 1540 to 1872 (Mont¬ 
gomery, Alabama, 1872), 354; William C. Harris, Leroy Pope Walker: Con¬ 
federate Secretary of War. Confederate Centennial Studies No. 20 (Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, 1962), treats the pre-war years very briefly. 

'Nannie H. Rice Papers, Mitchell Memorial Library, Mississippi State University. 
The Walkers were related to the Rices, Captain John W. Rice and John James 
Walker having married the sisters, Augusta and Maria Hopkins, respectively. 
In the next generation, Simpson Walker, a nephew, married Nannie H. Rice, 

daughter of John W. Rice. _ , 7 

‘Hugh C. Bailey, John Williams Walker: A Study in the Political, Social, and 

Cultural Life of the Old Southwest. Southern Historical Publications, No. 2 

(University, Alabama, 1964), 209, cited hereafter as Bailey, John Williams 

Walkpr; Dictionary of American Biography, XIX, 351-352. 
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David in years long gone. Pope’s sister, Mary Jane, 4 had married 
Dr. Richard Lee Fearn, and lived in Mobile. 

Young as he was (only twenty in 1837) and surrounded by 
friends and relatives in Huntsville, Pope Walker must have 
been spurred to adventure westward by the pioneer spirit of his 
father and his grandfathers. The Mississippi county to which he 
moved, Madison, was still a wilderness. Created in 1828, the first 
county seat was the town of Livingston. In 1835 the town square 
was the scene of the execution of six whites and (according to 
report) twelve Negroes for alleged participation in a revolt 
instigated by John A. Murrell. 5 Only two years later when Pope 
Walker arrived to farm in the county and to practice law in 
Livingston, the village was losing its importance since the 
county seat had been transferred to Canton. In this new seat of 
justice the newcomer might see a brick courthouse, a female 
academy, two hotels, the Citizen’s Bank,= a wagon and carriage 
shop, two drug stores, ten dry goods stores, three groceries, 
three tailor shops, and other enterprises. The union church, 
frame and unceiled, housed all denominations. A Canton 
“Theatre” opened in 1839. Population of the town in 1838 was 
300 whites and 100 blacks. 8 

Other villages in the county were Sharon, already settled 
sufficiently to warrant two academies; Sulphur Springs, where 
a Catholic Church was located; Vernon, near which lived a 
number of wealthy planters; and Camden, the destination of 
immigrants from South Carolina. From North Carolina to 


‘Frank L. Owsley, “The Education of a Southern Frontier Girl,” The Alabama 
Review, VI (October, 1953), 268-288; VII (January, 1954), 66-74, tells of her 
experiences in a boarding school near Philadelphia. 

“Canton Madison County Herald, April 26, 1962; Robert M. Coates, The Outlaw 
Years; the History of the Land Pirates of the Natchez Trace (New York 1930), 
280-295; Ross Phares, Reverend Devil: A Biography of fohn A. Murrell (New 
Orleans,. La., 1941), 208-232. 

“Minutes, Board of Police, Madison County, Mississippi, Book B (1836-1850), 
9-10; Dunbar Rowland, ed., Mississippi: Comprising Sketches of Counties, Towns, 
Events, Institutions, and Persons in Cyclopedic Form (Atlanta, Ga., 1907), I, 
351-352, cited hereafter as Rowland, Mississippi; Madison County Herald, 
December 23, 1954; Jackson Daily Clarion-Ledger, December 23, 1954. 
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Madisonville on the Pearl River and the Natchez Trace, came in 
1837 the Galloway family with five sons. 7 

The fertility of the farming lands attracted settlers who 
poured into the area in those “flush times.” When less than ten 
years old, Madison County had a population of 8,675 whites and 
11,238 slaves, while almost 90,000 acres were under cultivation. 3 
Tracts of land, especially the choice, changed ownership 
frequently. 9 High prices were commonplace and speculation was 
widespread. The Deed Records of Madison County indicate that 
several characters were “wheelin’ and dealin’ ” and that the 
newcomer had better beware. 

Pope Walker’s name first appears in the records of 
Madison County, Mississippi, when the Chancery Clerk recorded 
the deed for his purchase of 960 acres from Richard Christmas 
and his wife, Mary E. The actual transfer took place on 
November 13, 1836, the consideration being $43,040.00, “in 
hand paid by the Said Pope Walker at and before the Sealing 
and delivery of these presents the receipt whereof is hereby 
acknowledged . . . . ” 10 

Having sunk such a large amount in the purchase of his 
property, Walker probably had to borrow funds with which to 
operate the plantation. One of his neighbors, Thomas C. Hudnall, 
may have loaned him about $12,000. This supposition is based on 
a statement made in a legal instrument of later date which 
mentions seven promissory notes, dated January 1, 1837, and 
signed by Pope Walker. 11 

‘Canton Herald, July 28, 1837; Madison County Herald, December 23, 1954; 
November 20, 1958; Rowland, Mississippi, II, 855-856. 

£ Ibid., 159-160. 

°E. g., see Deed Records of previous ownership of Pope Walker’s tract alone in 
the year 1836. Madison County, Mississippi, Book C, 605-606, 620-624. 

“Deed Record, Madison County, Mississippi, Book E, 155-156. Recorded October 
6, 1837. Since Pope Walker was only nineteen years old at the date of the 
transaction, the question arises as to the source of the purchase money. Despite 
the absence of the John Williams Walker Estate file from the Probate Clerk’s 
office at Huntsville, Alabama, the remaining records indicate that the process 
of settlement of the estate was a continuing one, and that the children were 
receiving property and payments at various times. 

“Pope Walker, Deed of Trust, Thomas G. Percy, et al., Deed Record, Madison 
County, Mississippi, Book E, 157-159. Transaction occurred September 15, 1837. 
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His selection of a plantation was a happy one. The 960 
acres, entered by Mercer and Felix G. Wadlington between 1825 
and 1829/= lay on and adjacent to Burnt Corn Creek, located 
northwest of Livingston. The quality of the soil was choice, 
being classed for tax purposes as number one. 13 Today, it is 
considered a valuable tract of land, not only because of the soil, 
but also because of the oil wells nearby. 14 

Among the neighbors in the countryside around Livingston 
were Thomas Hudnall, John S. McRae, R. M. Williamson, C. 
Newson, D. B. Crawford, Henry Foster, Benjamin S. Ricks, 
John Johnston, John Lowe, N. Hinton, John Robinson, and John 
Simmons. This community in ten years’ time was characterized 
by a remarkable culture where “Some of the wealthiest planters 
in the South lived . . . and dispensed a lavish hospitality.” 15 

His first year of farming, 1837, was marked by two events. 
A fire that destroyed his cotton gin, rope and bagging, and 
twenty to thirty bales of cotton, represented an immediate 
pecuniary loss as well as a blow to his harvesting operations. 
In September, he executed a Deed of Trust by which he obtained 
$12,000.00, giving promissory notes to Thomas G. Percy, 
guardian of William M. and Richard W. Walker. He seems to 
have refinanced the notes to Hudnall. They were endorsed by 
Hudnall and were delivered to Percy and John James Walker. A 
mortgage on Pope Walker’s slaves, 49 in number, provided the 
security for both parts of the transaction. 16 

The year 1838 apparently was not a good year either. 
Although Pope Walker stated in September that prospects 
were “very fair,” he reported quite differently three months 
later when he wrote that crops in the state were “miserable.” 17 

“Tract Book, 1825-1835 (Original Entry Book), Madison County, Mississippi, 1, 
111 . 

“Personal Tax Roll, Madison County, Mississippi, Roll No. 346. 

14 Opinion of Mil. W. A. Sims, Chancery Clerk, Madison County, Mississippi. 

March 22, 1967. 

“Minutes, Board of Police, Madison County, Mississippi, Book B (1836-1852), 66; 

Rowland, Mississippi . . . , II, 110-111. 

“Deed Record, Madison County, Mississippi, Book E, 157-159. 

“Richard W. Walker to Maria Walker, November 11, 1838, Nannie H. Rice 
Papers; Pope Walker to John James Walker, September 18, 1838, follows below. 
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Since this latter statement was made near Thanksgiving time, 
when part of the crops had been harvested and the remainder 
could be estimated, it probably was no exaggeration. 

Pope Walker’s financial problems were greatly magnified 
by the inflation of the day. His first letter showed the exuber¬ 
ance and confidence of the times, his second revealed that he 
was shaken by the rising storm, and in the remaining three, he 
was seizing every opportunity to pay his debts, though some¬ 
times having to take terrific discounts. 18 

He was also practicing law in Livingston during this 
period. His card appeared repeatedly in the Canton Herald in 
the early months of 1838. It was fortunate for him that he 
selected Livingston instead of Canton since thirteen lawyers at 
one time advertised their availability in the latter town. 18 One of 
Walker’s cases mentioned in his letters was the settlement of 
the Hardin D. Runnel’s estate. The will was probated in Septem¬ 
ber, 1839, 20 and Walker in his last letter predicted the conclusion. 

In this same letter, dated November, 1839, he expressed 
anxiety to see Thomas G. Percy. Perhaps he wanted to talk over 
with him the prospective sale of the plantation. Pope Walker 
and wife, Elizabeth, deeded the 960 acres to John Simmons on 
January 1, 1840, the price received being $14,249.00“ He 
returned to Alabama to practice law, first in Bellefonte, then 
moving on to Moulton. 22 


^Thomas Hudnall, his neighbor and endorser, was deep in debt as early as 
March, 1838, when he mortgaged his land and slaves for $175,081.72, to a New 
Orleans firm. Pope Walker signed as a witness to this document. Deed Record, 
Madison County, Mississippi, Book E, 396-397. 

10 Canton Herald, August 11, 1837. 

20 Will Book A, Madison County, Mississippi, 55-56. 

"Deed Record, Madison County, Mississippi, Book G, 417-418. 

22 He alternated service in the Alabama legislature with service on the bench. 
He also was chosen presidential elector several times. As chairman of the 
Alabama delegation at Charleston, he announced their withdrawal from the 
convention. He was the Confederacy’s first Secretary of War, serving only 
seven months. Jefferson Davis appointed him a brigadier general in the army 
and later judge of a military court. During Reconstruction, he practiced law 
in Huntsville and returned to politics in 1875 as president of the Constitutional 
Convention. He died in 1885. Dictionary of American Biography, XIX, 351-352. 
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Whether he made profits on his plantation or “went broke” 
cannot be discovered from the available records. Unless he paid 
off his debts and harvested bountiful crops sufficient to balance 
the difference of $28,800 between purchase and sale prices, he 
must have lost thousands of dollars. Apparently, he did not 
share the fate of many others at this time whose lands were 
advertised in the columns of the local paper to be sold by the 

sheriff. 

Elizabeth Hopkins, Pope Walker’s wife and the author of 
the first letter, merits some attention. Nothing definite has been 
found about her background except that her parents lived less 
than a day’s ride from the Walker plantation. There is no doubt, 
however, that she was well educated for a woman of that day. 
The first letter reveals that she felt comfortable with Maria 
Pope Walker and the other women of the aristocratic family. 
Where or when Pope Walker met her, where or when the 
marriage took place, have not been ascertained by this editor. 23 

All of the letters are addressed to John James Walker 24 or to 
his wife, Maria. Because the first letter by Pope Walker is in 
very poor condition, the ink and pen haying eaten into the paper, 
some guesswork is necessary. The other letters have required 
but slight editing. The group follows below: 

Livingston, Dec. 20th 1837 

Mrs. Maria Walker 
Huntsville, Alabama 
My Dear Maria 

We received your long expected letter a few days ago—and 
also .one from John;, the pleasure: they produced I shall not 

'"'There is no record of the marriage in Madison or Hinds Gdunties, Mississippi, 
or Madison County, Alabama. -It -must have- taken place in adjacent Yazoo 
County, Mississippi; a'v'probability unverifiableA.because the extant marriage 
records there begin in 1845. She and Pope Walker had two sons, Clifton 
and John Percy. Her death occurred before 1850. 

-Tie was educated at the U. S. Military Academy, West Point, and saw service 
in-the Creek and Seminole Wars. A resident off-and on of Huntsville for many 
years,' he - also was Collector of the port of Mobile. He was a Colonel- on 
Braxton Bragg’s staff throughout the Civil War. He later was Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Alabama and then president of the M. & O. Railroad. 
Bailey, John Williams Walker, 209. 
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attempt to describe; but like all letters of friendship they were 
harbingers of peace and love—feelings so deeply felt by those 
who like us are severed from the kindest, best and dearest 
friends!—Pope likewise received a letter from Uncle Percy 25 on 
his arrival at Jackson, he then had some idea of visiting us 
before he left the country but as the letter was mailed in Vicks¬ 
burg I suppose he had changed his mind and had got that far on 
his return home — I am very sorry that we did not see him as 
it was the only hope we had of seeing any of you this Winter. 

But my dear M— how fares it with you—Time has wrought 
but sad changes with me since I saw you last—and ages seems 
[sic] to have recorded their presence in sad havoc on my person— 
. . . do not think I repine at the loss of beauty — for thank 
Heaven it is a curse that has never fallen to my lot 26 - - - 

: :'P 

I can not find language to describe the extreme loneliness 
of my present situation. ... as for any neighbors you may 
know they are “few and far between.” We leave this our beauti¬ 
ful place in the country, on the first day of next month and 
move to town (Livingston). Pope still perseveres in his pro¬ 
fession and has actually commensed [sic] practicing — I have 
bright hopes of his success, though I fear I shall never learn to 
follow that good advise [sic] which aunt 27 convinced me of last 
Summer as being so important in a wife —I fear I shall never be 
popular —though I know, and feel its importance— 

Pope had the misfortune to lose his gin house not long since 

' . k 

25 Thomas G. Percy, uncle of the Walker children.. Because of friendship with 
John W. Walker, Percy had moved from Natchez, Mississippi, to Madison 
County, Alabama; - in 1814. He married Maria Pope, daughter of Leroy Pope 
and sister-in-law of John Williams ''Walker, and they had three sons. He 
acquired several plantations in "Mississippi " and Alabama. While Walker was 
serving as Senator in Washington, Percy looked after his family and financial 
interests in Alabama. At Walker’s death, Percy became the, guardian of the 
minor children; - Bits of his biography are - scattered through Bailey’s John 
Williams Wcd\er and information may also be found-in the book by his grand¬ 
son* William Alexander -Percy, Lanterns _ on the Levee (New Work, *1941-), 

271-272. — V./.T"'. —- ‘' ' v- 

^This paragraph may- refer to her pregnancy, a surmise prompted by the mention 
in Pope Walker’s letter of Sept. 18, 1938 of a child old enough to travel. This 
son was named Clifton. 

^Maria Pope, wife of Thomas G. Percy. 
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by fire—between twenty and thirty bales of cotton bsides other 
things such as rope and bagging [.] We had spent the day at my 
father’s and had got in sight of home when it caught—Pope at 
first was a little startled and changed colour, as might have 
been expected—he saw it all burn down with the greatest 
patience and returned home with some friends in even a good 
humor. 

You asked me to write you a long letter, but I have so little 
to communicate that is worthy of your attention—. .. Do tell me 
what Aunt is doing that she does not write to me ? how does she 
employ her time? . . . Remember me kindly to yours[,] the best 
of parents, 28 and ask John what he thinks of my not writing to 
him—ask him to forgive me and let me know it by writing very 
soon[.] Exert the kind and gentle influence of a wife for a 
sister’s sake— 

E. Walker 

Tell William 20 and Richard 30 if they don’t write to me, that I will 
think very hard of them. 


“Arthur F. Hopkins (1794-1865) and his wife, Pamelia. A native of Virginia, 
he was admitted to the bar of the state and later moved to Huntsville where 
he developed a large practice He was a member of Alabama’s first Consti¬ 
tutional Convention and of the State Senate, 1822-24, and later he became a 
leader in the Whig party. He acquired large land holdings in Alabama and 
Mississippi and accumulated wealth by speculation in real estate. He was also 
president of the Mobile and Ohio Railroad. Owen, Dictionary of Alabama 
Biography, III, 843-844; Hallie Farmer, “Arthur Francis Hopkins,” Dictionary 
of American Biography, IX, 206. 

“William Memorable Walker (1821-1864) was educated at Spring Hill College, 
Mobile, and the University of Virginia. During the Mexican War he reached 
the rank of First Lieutenant, and in the Confederate Army he was a Captain 
of Artillery. Owen, Dictionary of Alabama Biography, IV, 1717; Bailey, John 
Williams Walker, 209. 

“Richard Wilde Walker (1823-1874) was educated at Spring Hill College, 
University of Virginia, and Princeton. He practiced law, was elected to the 
Alabama Legislature and became Speaker of the House in 1855. He was a 
judge of the state Supreme Court, 1859 to the Civil War. He represented 
Madison County in the Provisional Congress of the Confederacy and later in 
the Senate. Subsequent to the war, he practiced law in Huntsville. Owen, 
Dictionary of Alabama Biography, IV, 1718; Bailey, John Williams Walker, 

209-210. 
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Livingston, April 28th, 1888 


Major John J. Walker 
Huntsville, Alabama 

Dear John: 

In the deep fulness of a heart overflowing with unfeigned 
repentance, I ask forgiveness for not having answered your most 
profound & certainly very lucid disquisition on what Should be 
the policy governing the exchange operations of the banking 
institutions of this state — I admit your views to be — as general 
policy — perfectly correct — But in this particular instance — in 
these crying times — when the ordinary operations of business 
are entirely prostrate — when the entire currency of the country 
is utterly deranged — when the good old rules of subtraction & 
addition [are] set ad [sic] naught as the visionary conceptions 
of our ignorant [....] fathers — and when the government —a 
government of the people — created by their will — amenable 
to their dictum — under their supervision — has thought proper 
to create a national debt amounting to 20 millions — (thereby 
mortgaging the estate of every individual man in the community) 
for the especial benefit & only proper use of government 
officers — & government tolls — [I say] in such times as these 
& under such circumstances — such a policy as you have 
pointed out is not the policy that should govern the state of 
Mississippi — Stand firm to your own — say I — And move 
not, turn not save in your own defence — Others may scowl & 
frown upon you — the weak may deride & the ignorant censure 
you — but your own true sons — those who have felt your 
kindness & are not ashamed to acknowledge it — those who but 
for your timely intervention would have starved — will stand up 
to you [,] fodder or no fodder — exchange or no exchange — and 
cry out, Well done thou good and faithful servant — verily thou 
shalt meet thy reward — 

\ 

Our banks have the means to make their paper good but they 
dare not use them — & for the same reason which deters the 
BUS (read Mr Biddle 8 letter) 31 from the resumption of Specie 
payments — the certain knowledge that if the one were to check 

sl Second Bank of the United States. “Mr. Biddle” was Nicholas Biddle (1786- 
1844), president of the Second Bank of the United States. 
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— or the other to resume payment — they would be drained — 
[stripped] almost — in the twinkling of an eye — of their entire 
resources — ’Tis this — the fear of an universal rush — [which] 
prevents the Brandon bank from checking 32 — She is [able] 
and willing & anxious to do so. But being the only Southern 
bank — which is able — & having a great deal of paper out 
scattered over Alabama — Tennessee & Louisiana — she feels 
assured that she would either have to take in the whole of her 
issue — or stop checking & rather than be forced to do the 
latter — She had better not check at all — 

Thus you see we are in the pass of Therpopylae [sic] -— 
Shall we go on or turn back? Neither say I — Stand to your arms 
& let the enemy [approach] — he m[a]y bark & howl — but he 
dare not attack — invulnerable on all sides — we [certainly] will 
not be [driven] from our position — 

I have seen Uncle — he staid with me a night & the great 
Mediator himself could not have been more astonished when he 
awoke from the sleep of death than he — when on looking out the 
next morning he discovered four or five shanties only — instead 
of forty or fifty buildings as he had supposed — He left with 
me $1920 Brandon money — with which I have as yet done 
nothing — But hope in the course of [sixty] days from this to 
procure Post Notes issued — by that institution —- payable at 
the counter of the BUS — & endorsed by old ‘Nick’ himself 33 — 
These notes will command an equal premium with the paper of 
the bank of US itself [,] the only difference between them 
(which is so far as payment is concerned — no difference at all) 
is that these notes will be after dated notes — those of the US 
bank on demand — they will however circulate as freely and as 
currently as the paper of that institution — They will be let out 
at par — for all her issue payable at her counter — Three days 
from this I leave for our courts & shall not be at home again 
for any length of time — until 1st July — at which time all our 
courts will have been over — I shall then certainly travel [on?] 


32 The results of speculation with Brandon Bank notes are described in Rowland, 
Mississippi, I, 193-194. An article on the bank was published in the Canton 
Herald, April 21, 1837. 

“Refers to Nicholas Biddle. 
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but know not whither — If the Rowe Seminary at Monte Sano 34 
— was opened for boarde[r]s I should certainly visit Hunts¬ 
ville—To Speak truth—I do not feel disposed to bend my course 
in any other direction — I cannot think of intruding upon the 
hospitality of aunt (although I feel assured that I should be 
welcomed [with] all the kindness imaginable). You can oblige 
me by letting me know whether I can get comfortable lodging .. . 
for if it can be had I shall certainly spend 6 weeks with you — 
Write soon — Elisabeth unites in love to all — not forgetting 
Cos ns Narcissa & Delia. 35 — 

Yrs truly 
L Pope Walker 


Livingston, Sept. 18th, 1888 

Col. John J. Walker 
Huntsville, Alabama 

Dear John: 

I reached home a week ago and should have written you 
Sooner but for the press of other business — such as riding over 
my crop — arranging my office — picking up a few fees—&c— 
I found my crop much better than I had any reason to anticipate 
from the universal drought which has visited the whole country 
I think I shall make a very fair crop — it would have been 
tremendous could I have had rain three weeks ago — My negroes 
have had very little sickness — consequently my doctor 55 bill will 
be light — I find that the report of the Bank Commis er instead Of 
appreciating has depreciated Brandon money at least 20 per 
cent 38 She is literally gone — I think that her cotton opera¬ 
tions are stopped — the people are afraid of her — When you 
dispose of my horse I wish you to give me credit for the amount 
instead of paying it to Halsey — He did more harm to my car¬ 
riage than good & I feel disposed to make him wait till Christ¬ 
mas for his pay — I left Elisabeth in Nashville — you must 

34 A boarding school for girls. Edward Chambers Betts, Early History of Hunts¬ 
ville, Alabama, 1804-1870 (Montgomery, Ala. 1916), 80. 

35 Cousins mentioned in several letters but not further identified. 

3e The Besancon-Hagan report on the Brandon Park, 1838. Rowland, Mississippi, 
I, 193-194. 
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make Maria write to her — for I know that she would derive 
great pleasure from hearing from one to whom she is so much 
attached — You cannot imagine the loneliness of my situation 
without either wife or child to drive away the dreary dullness 
of the night — I feel tempted Sometimes to jump in the Stage 
and go after them—but then the more worldly thoughts of lucre, 
avarice, gain, come to my aid & down I sit determined to re¬ 
main — Give my best love to Maria & believe [me] dear John 

Yrs Truly 
L P Walker 


Near Livingston May 25th 1839 

John J. Walker Esq 

Huntsville 

Ala 

Dear John; 

I sent you a few days since by Mr. McGehee, 37 a $500 
Bill of the branch of the bank of the state of Alabama at Mobile. 
I could hear of no more Alaf.] money in the country — I had 
to give 10 pr ct for it — The individual of whom I got it told 
me he thought it probable he could let me have $500 more in 
the course of a week or ten days, — If so I will send it up im¬ 
mediately — If I could have seen Mr Martin of the firm 
of Martinf,! Pleasants & Co[.,] 38 I could have procured their 
acceptance—which would I dare say, have answered your pur¬ 
pose as well as money—But being detained at home two or three 
days longer than I anticipated — in consequence of a slight at¬ 
tack William had, I have not seen Mr Martin since Uncle left — 
I wish you could let tme know how much is due you — & how 
much would satisfy you until fall. I am determined hereafter 
to meet my debts to you punctually. Our money is worth so 
little that the loss I sustain in getting good funds is tremendous 
— Have you given me credit for the $517 which I paid to Uncle 

,T Like Pope Walker, Archibald McGehee lived at times in both Madison Counties. 
He can be pinpointed in Mississippi in 1828, 1830 and 1835, but the Census of 
1840 listed him, his wife and seven children in Alabama. 

®*A New Orleans firm located at 31 Camp Street in 1834. Information supplied 
by the New Orleans Public Library. 
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for you? Say to Jolly that he must wait until Fall for his money 
& that I am willing to pay him any interest he may ask for this 
indulgence. If he will take Miss, money at 8 or 10 pr ct discount 
I will pay it now — I feel much obliged to him for waiting & 
Shall most certainly pay with the first cotton I send to market— 
Please let me hear from you immediately — My best love to 
Maria — kind wishes to Judge Hopkins & lady & believe me 
in great haste 

Yrs Truly 
L P Walker 

I have a note for [little?] upwards of 600 due Huntsville bank 
in June — please See P[em?] & know what arrangements will 
suit — if he must have the money I will Send it up as Soon as 
I get your letter — [these matters?] to yourself 

Livingston, Miss June 6th 1839 

Major John J. Walker 
Huntsville, Ala. 

Dear Brother 

I now take my seat to write to you with feelings very 
different from those I had when I last wrote. I was then full of 
high hopes and bright anticipations of the Future[.] But the 
Sun which shone so brilliantly for a time has been overclouded 
and caused a darkness More Gloomy on account of the light which 
preceded it. Since I last wrote Pope has informed [me] that he is 
entirely unable to afford me any Pecuniary aid[.] What has 
caused this sudden inability I know not[,] it is sufficient that all 
my bright hopes and pleasing anticipations have been blighted 
in the bud — and I am entirely at a loss how to act in this crisis 
of affairs. I have determined as you always seemed to take a 
lively interest in My welfare to consult you on the subject, it is 
both Contrary to My desire and interest to remain here any 
longer, situated as I am at Present, Not having anything to 
occupy My time and not likely to have anything to occupy it if 
I remain here until “Cuffee Coughs.” 38 I found Pope very 
differently disposed from what I expected from the tone of his 


80 Quotation unidentified. 
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letter and Knew before I had been here a week that it would be 
impossible to make any arrangement Which would benefit both 
parties, he appeared to repent of his offer, and of course I didnt 
express any dissatisfaction, in fact I was not sorry that we were 
unable to make any suitable arrangement, for I was certain that 
we could not live amicably together as Pope wished to have the 
entire control of every thing and this I could not for a moment 
think of submitting to[.] I was and am still very anxious to 
return to Virginia, but unless Uncle has Money of Mine in his 
hands, why the “thing’s out [?] and Child’s named Anthony” 10 
and I must content Myself I suppose with what Education I have. 
Sometimes I think of going to Texas and joining the Army, and 
then again (and this last seems the most feasible of the two) I 
have some Idea of endeavoring to obtain a situation of some sort 
in Mobile and qualifying myself to go into the Mercantile 
business. I shall return to Huntsville by way of Mobile if I do 
return as it will cost but very little more, and I could easily find 
out from Brother Percy 41 whether I could get a situation if I 
desired it. tell Uncle (if he is there) I would have written to 
him on this subject but am not certain that he had returned 
from below[.] I would also be very glad if you would get his 
opinion if he returns before you write [.] I have a great deal 
more to say but will be compelled to defer it until another time. 
Pope has a splendid crop and expects to Make (in some places) 
a Bale to the acre. He talks of coming out for the Legis [1] ature. 
He is very Popular here and I think that he would stand some 
chance of being Elected, give My Best love to your Old Woman 
and tell her that Nothing would gratify Me More than a letter 
from Her, let it even be on the truths of the Gospel. I hope you 
will write immediately and give me your opinion on a subject 
which is to me a Matter of some importance. Pope and Lis send 


“Quotation unidentified. 

4. v 

u Percy Walker (1812-80) was graduated from the University of Pennsylvania 
with a medical diploma. He started practice in Mobile where in 1837 in the 
crash he “lost his patrimony which he had invested in drugs).’* Then, he 
studied law and practiced in Mobile. He was a member of the Alabama 
Legislature intermittently from 1839 to 1859, and was Congressman, 1855-59. 
During the war, he held t!he position of inspector general of state forces and 
after the war was appointed recorder of Mobile. Owen, Dictionary of Alabama 
Biography, IV, 1718; Bailey, John Williams Walter, 208-209. 
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their love and say you must write soon. I am your d_n 

badly situated Brother 


William Walker 

P.S. Dr. Roberts who lives in the Neighbourhood saw Brother 
Percy in New Orleans on his way to Texas and says he looks 
Miserably. This Makes Me doubly anxious to visit Mobile. 

Yours, 

W. Walker 

You Must really excuse this Miserable and unconnected scrawl 
as I am very low spirited and very unhappy. 

W. Walker 


Livingston Oct 1st 1839 

J J Walker Esq 
Huntsville, Ala. 

Dear John 

I directed my Merchant in Vicksburg to send you one 
hundred & five dollars in USB papers if that amount could be 
had in his town — I have since heard from him and he informs 
me that it has been sent — It is to renew my note in bank. I 
shall leave in the morning for Vicksburg — & Shall endeavor 1, to 
send you from that place two or three hundred dollars. 

Tell William that he would oblige me by informing me of 
the amount he got of Mr. Keyes. 

Love to all & believe me 

Truly Yrs 
L Pope Walker 

If the Exchanges do not improve I shall Suffer — I pd for USB 
35 pr ct & it was considered cheap at that — 
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Livingston Nov 3rd 1839 


J J Walker Esq 
Huntsville, Ala. 

Dear John: 

Your letter in regard to Col Read[’s] Chancery Suit 42 
reached me by yesterdays mail — & I have prepared all the 
necessary papers & shall have them sent by the next mail 

I think that the “one business idea” which you mentioned 
as pervading all my letters has found its way into yours. You 
commence with ’’From the accompanying papers you will 
perceive that Col Read has filed a bill & end with Col Read is 
anxious for a decree” &c. This is what might be aptly termed 
“one business idea.” You do not answer any of the several 
questions put in my two last letters — nor do you say a single 
word about any body or any thing but Col Read & his Bill. 

I attribute this Silence in regard to matters & things in 
general to the great press of professional business — & fearing 
I have already intruded too much upon your time — I bid you 
good night with the closing remark that I shall direct my 
merchants Messrs Martin[,] Pleasants [&] Co. to pay you in 
Huntsville what ever monies you may need — 

Yrs Truly 
L P Walker 


PS. 

I shall leave in the course of a week or two for Ala — & am 
very anxious to See Uncle on important business — I am entirely 
at a loss to conjecture where he will be, whether in H — or in 
Miss, please write immediately on receipt of this and let me 
know — as I may be detained at home longer than I at present 
anticipated — & your letter may find me here — I must See him 
if it cost me a trip to H — I shall probably write to you in detail 
before I leave — 

“Colonel John Read, one of the early settlers of Huntsville. Owen, Dictionary 
of Alabama Biography, IV, 1419. 
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1 have Shipped 40 bales Cotton to New Orleans & So Soon as 
it is Sold I shall instruct Martin P & Co to settle with you in H— 
I suppose Ala will answer your purposes — Say to [...HI?] 
Parsons 43 that I will write to them So Soon as I can bring the 
Executrix of H D Runnels to a Settlement 44 — the estate is hard 
pressed and it will be a difficult matter — however I think I 
can get the money there by the 2d Monday in this month — 

My best love to Maria — respects to Judge H & lady & 
believe me 

In haste 
Yrs Truly 
LPW 

When you write again please state what has become of Williain— 


“General Enoch Parsons or Hon. Silas Parsons? H is the only undisputable 
letter within the brackets. 

44 Will Book A, Madison County, Mississippi, 55-56. 































































